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FOLB ON WHIST. 



OPINIONS or THN PBNft. 

"Nerdr hare we seen a more attractive little book on tbe great sob 
|eot of whist than the volume now before na. . . . With only a vei^ 
moderate liking for what is really the beet game of cards still in vogne, 
the reader easily gains an amoont of very interesting information, con 
▼eyed in a pleasantly colloquial manner, that is Uke the remarks of a 
jkUful friend at your elbow during the progress of a trial game. It wil 
open up the science of the game to those who have previonsly played 
hap-hazard, or have failed to appreciate the science that may be in 
eluded even in a domestio amusement^* — ^iLLUsnTRATED TiMKS. 

** A very interesting and useful essay on the theory of the game. The 
inthor prides himself, and we think with justice, on being the first to 
draw frcnn a single principle the whole theory of the game. There if 
nothing throughout his argument in which we do not c(»icur, and we 
ttzongly advise all whist players to read it with attention. We cannot 
do better than recommend this little treatise." — ^Dailt News. 

-*This little work is a praiseworthy attempt to make' whist simplei 
and easier by showing that the rules of the best modem play are not 
mere arbitrary conventions, but depend on certain definite logical prin- 
ciples, easily understood and as easily remembered. The author states 
that the qrstem here laid down, although it oorresponds accurately with 
the best club play, is yet specially adapted for domestio circles, and Is 
particular for t^^chlng the game to the young, who. when they learn in 
this way, find it easy and attractive. We can vouch for the truth of 
this statement, and cordially recommend Dr. Pole's little work to alT 
families who enoourage and practise this noble game. '^— Graph lo. 

** We have but little reason for dilating at any length an the nature or 
excellences of the work ; but we can truly say that we have re-read it, 
not only with pleasure, but we hope with profit. We gladly reuommend 
this new edition of Dr. PoleTS work to our readers, but few of whom, 
no matter how well they play the game, we feel convinced will regret 
having studied it. whilst the majority wUl retnm to it again and again 
Cor counsel and advice.** — EbA. 
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PREFACE TO THE TENTH EDITION.' 



f HB IKCBBASING DEMAND for this little work warranti 
the belief that the attempt made therein to elevate the 
character of Whist, and to facilitate its practice in the 
best form, has not been without success. 

It is matter of notoriety that a sound knowledge of the 
principles of the modern scientific game is much more 
frequently met with, both among club players and in pri- 
vate society, than it was ten or twelve years ago. This 
result is undoubtedly owing to the rise of a new class of 
Whist literature, explaining the game in a more logical 
and systematic way ; and the recent extended discussion 
of the subject in some of our best critical periodicals ia 
sufficient to show that it has acquired an interest, in a 
literary and philosophical point of view, which it never 
had before. 

It is sometimes said that the systematic study of the 
game, so strongly insisted on in this work, tends to make 
it a matter of routine, and to discourage the freedom of 
individual skill. This is a great mistake. It is indeed 
essential that the foundation of all good play should be 
systematic knowledge ; but it is not pretended that the 
rules are to be considered as inflexible. In the latter por- 
tion of Chapter IV. maay cases are mentioned in which 
Btrict play should be departed from ; and in the present 
edition it has been thought desirable to enlarge at some 
2engfth (in Appendix B) on one of the most important of 
these cases — namely, playing with a badpa/rtner. 

This condition, although of such frequent occurrence, haa 
been but little noticed hitherto in Whist books, and it is 
hoped that the remarks now offered wUl show what ar 
important influence it may ezeroisQ on the practice of tht 
game. 

W. P. 

AxBXKMnm Olub. 



PREFACE. 



It is belieired that the maimer herein adopted of treafr 
ing the Theoiy of the game of Whist is, in a greal 
measnre, new. Some of the later works published on 
Whist have been more explanatoiy than the early ones, 
but still they have consisted at best of merely practical 
roles, without reference to their theoretical baas ; and 
the Author is not awaie that the attempt to trace the 
whole practice of the modem scientific game back to one 
grand fondamental principle, namely, that of the combi- 
nation of the hands of the two players, has ever bef ora 
been mada It has often indeed been said that each 
player must endeavor to play his partner's cards as well 
as his own ; but this has usually been only given as an 
incidental masdm of practice ; it has not been treated as 
the main principle of action from which the whole play 
springs. 

The nearest approach to this attempt the Editor has 
met with is in a little French book, entitled ^^ Genie du 
Whist, m^oonnu jusqu'lL present. Par le General B. de 
VautrS. Paris: 4® Edition, 1847.'' This author makes 
tlie true genius of Whist consist in what he propounds as 
the novel principle of the combination of the t\{^o hands ; 
or, as he expresses it, ^^ Tauteur enseigne la mani^e de 
jouer aveo vingt-siz cartes, selon son expression, et noo 
pas aveo treize, oomme tout le monde." But as he was 
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ignorant of the long-mU eystem of play, as a neoeaftuj^ 
means of canying the combmation principle into practioe, 
he was obliged to form an Imperfect system of his own, 
and therefore his explanations do not oozxespond with om 
modem game. 

The Author's experience leads him to believe that as 
exposition of the fundamental Theory of Whist will not 
only be satisfactory to accomplished players, by making 
clearer to them the principles they already act upon, but 
will be f oimd of still greater advantage for teaching the 
game in the ordinary domestic circle. 

The young people of a family, especially, are often re- 
pelled from Whist by thinking it dull and difficult 
Nothing can be more erroneous than such an idea: if 
learnt on proper principles it soon becomes an attractive 
amusement, as well as an admirable mental exercise, and 
to attain moderate proficiency in it is much easier than 
is usually supposed. 

But there are many players of more experience who 
take real pleasure in a domestic rubber, but who are 
still much in the dark as to the true merits of the game ; 
and it is desirable to impress on this large class how 
greatly the interest of their recreation wo'Ud be increased 
if they would, by a little study of the prindples of Whist, 
learn to play it in a more rational and systematio manner^ 

The practical rules and directions here deduced strictly 
from the Theory, are identical with those sanctioned b^ 
the best modem authorities, and adopted by the be<9( 
modem players. 
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CHAPTER L 

INTRODUCTION. 

Whist is, without question, the be&t of all otu 
domestic games. The only other one which could 
lay claim to such a distinction is Chess ; but this 
has the disadvantage of containing no element of 
chance in its composition — ^which renders it too 
severe a mental labor, and disqualifies it from 
being considered a goume^ in the proper sense of the 
word. Whist, on the contrary, while it is equal 
to chess in its demands on the ir^tellect and skHl of 
the player, involves so much chance as to give 
relief to the mental energies, and thus to promote, 
as every good game should, the amusement and 
relaxation of those engaged. 

The high intellectual character of Whist becomes 
evident, if we consider the powers of the mind 
which its intelligent study and practice may call 
into action. To investigate thoroughly its fiinda> 
mental principles, we must bring to bear upon it, 
lis we shall by and by have occasion to explaini 
leasoning of a high order. But, independently of 
the theory, the practice also involves considerable 
mental attainments. The observation must be 
keen, the memory active ; a considerable power of 
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drawing initiTences, and of tracing appeai-ances U 
fcheir causes, must be brought into use; and we 
must exorcise boldness, caution, prudence, fore- 
sight, care against deception, promptness of de- 
cision, soundness of judgment, fertility of resource, 
ingenuity of contrivance, and such a general course 
of thought and action as must, if it is to be suc- 
cessful, be dictated by competent and well-trained 
mental powers. 

Then Whist has peculiar moral and social rela 
tions. It has been called, by those who do not 
understand it, an unsocial game ; but nothing can 
be more untrue. It is a perfect microcosm — a 
complete miniature society in itself. Each player 
has one friend, to whom he is bound by the 
strongest ties of mutual interest and sympathy; 
but he has twice the number of enemies, against 
whose machinations he is obliged to keep perpetual 
guard. He must give strict adherence to the 
established laws and the conventional courtesies of 
his social circle; he is called on for candid and 
ingenuous behavior ; he must exercise moderation 
in prosperity, patience in adversity, hope in doubt- 
ful fortune, humility when in error, forbearance 
to the faults of his friends, self-sacrifice for hia 
allies, equanimity \mder the success of his adversa- 
ries, and general good-temper throughout all luf 
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Iransactions. His best efforts wiil sometimea &il« 
and fortune will flavor his inferiors; but sound 
principles will triumph in the end. Is there noth- 
ing in all this analogous to the social conditions of 
ordinary life ? 

As an amusementy Whist stands equally high. 
Consider its immense variety. A hand wiU last 
only a few minutes ; we may have a hundred of 
them in an evening ; and yet, throughout a player'g 
whole life, no two similar ones will ever occur I 
Each one will present some novel feature, offering 
special interest of the most diversified kind. Some- 
times the interest lies in your own cards, some- 
times in your partner's, sometimes in those of 
your adversaries. Sometimes you have almost 
nothing to do, sometimes everything turns on your 
play. The mixture of the unknown with the known 
gives unbounded scope for amusing speculation; 
the admirable combination of volition and chance 
aifords a still wider field for observant interest: 
indeed, some philosophical players make the rubber 
a fertile field for the study of human character, for 
the disclosure of which it is proverbially favorable. 

The only objection brought against Whist is 
that, being played for money, it may promote gam- 
bling. Apart from the consideration that it \m 
verj unfitted for gambling purposes, the objectioF 
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is untrue in fact. Good players, generally, like tt 
play for stakes high enough to dejQne well the 
interest taken in the game ; but the idea of gainy 
which is the essential feature of gambling, enters 
as little into the mind of a Whist as of a Chess 
player. We have sometimes heard of what are 
called " professional " players, who play with this 
object ; but, we beUeve, they are generally given a 
wide berth in good society. 

Whist has always been a favorite pursuit of 
great men. The most philosophical novelist of 
modem times uses it to illustrate his profound 
speculations; and we have heard an eminent 
scholar and writer declare he considers it a revdor 
tion to mankind ! But we have the vox populi 
also in its favor ; for does not the proverb repre- 
sent the clever successful man as ^^ playing hit 
cards weU " f 

Considering the great populariiy of Whist in 
this country, and the extent to which it is played 
in all classes of society, it is really astonisldng to 
tiud how few people take the pains to play it welL 
It has been lemarked, by writers on the subject, 
that good players are very seldom to be met with, 
fine one» scarcely ever. And yet, how amply i1 
repays a little trouble devoted to its acquisition I 

How, then, is this strange deficiency to be ao 
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counted for ? Simply because people do not gener 
ally admit that Whist, like other branches of 
imowledge, reqidres study. It is commonly sup 
posed that, after acquiring the simple construction 
of the game, practice alone will suffice to make a 
good player. This is a great mistake, as experience 
abundantly shows. We continually meet with 
persons who have played Whist all their lives ; and 
yet who, though they may bring to bear on their 
play great observation, memory, and tact, play on 
BO entirely diJOTerent a system to that sanctioned and 
practised by real experts in the game, as scarcely 
to be fit to sit at the same table with them. 

We have already alluded to the wonderful variety 
to be found in the game of Whist ; and we may 
now add that this variety is manifested, not ordy 
in the distribution of the cards — which is the 
work of chance — but also in the playmg of them, 
which depends on the human will. It is with this 
latter element that we have now more especially to do. 

Although the construction of the game is so sim- 
ple that it might be defined in a few words, and 
learnt by a child in a few minutes, yet such is the 
amazing scope it gives for individuality of play, 
that the same deal, or even the same hand of cards, 
might be played in an immense number of difiereni 
ways, accordiiig to what the player's notions o/ 
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good aud bad plaj might be. And this variety in 
Tolves modes of treatment so different in theii 
character and principles, as really to merit the nam« 
of distinct games. Thus we often hear it said, '^ Such 
a man plays a game quite different from mine ; ^ 
ind we find ^^ the old-fashioned game," '^ the mod- 
em game," " the domestic game," " the club game," 
'* the scientific game," and so on, all spoken of as il 
they were separate things, agreeing only in the pri- 
mary features which distinguish Whist from other 
games at cards. 

Now it is a very natural inquiry, whether, among 
BO many various modes and systems, differing so 
widely from each other, there is any one in partic- 
ular which may be identified and defined as superior 
to the others, and which consequently ought to be 
preferred for study ? If so, what is this system ? 
What is the theory on which it is based ? And on 
what grounds does its superiority rest ? 

It is the object of the present essay to endeavor 
to answer these questions. 

In the first place, is there any particular mode 
of playing Whist, which is so distinct from and so 
•aperior to all others, as to merit being distin- 
g^ui&hed as the best game ? [t is very common to 
hear this denied, particularly by inferior players, 
who will argue that opinions vary, that they think 
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their own system as good as other people's, and »3 on. 
If bj this they mean (as some of them do) thai 
they consider the game as chiefly one of chance, and 
that their amusement is as much promoted by one 
mode of pla^ ing as another, we have nothing to say to 
them, except to suggest that ^' Beggar my neighbor '' 
or ** Pope Joan " would be games better adapted to 
their capacities. But there are others more worthy 
of attention, who object to all rules and systenu 
whatever, declaring that the play ought to be de- 
termined by the player's judgment and will alone ; 
and the objection is usually backed by the asser- 
tion, that play on any fixed system is often unsuc- 
cessful, which is, of course, only the necessary 
consequence of the large entrance of chance into the 
game. Self-taught players are extremely confused 
in their notions on this point. When they see good 
play fail to win, they will point out, with amusing 
ex post facto discrimination, how much more fortu- 
nate some other course would have been. But 
when good play does succeed, and especially wheD 
some clever master-stroke may have annihilated 
for them a hand of good cards, they will complain 
'* how cross the cards run," as if the whole were en 
tirely due to accident ! 

The fact is, that, like almost everything else that 
may be done in different ways, there is a hest wai 
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of playing Whist ; and, although a very vdde lati* 
tude may always be left for individual judgmeni 
And skill, yet the existence of a system of play, pre* 
feiable to all others, is sufficiently proved by its 
acknowledgment by all the best writers and the 
best players, and by a tolerably near agreement, 
among all these authorities, as to what this system is. 

The immortal Hoyle appears to have been the 
first to perceive, a century and a quarter ago, that 
Whist was capable of being reduced to a scientific 
and logical system, of high intellectual merit ; and 
although his descriptions are somewhat obscure (as 
might naturally be expected in the first eiforts to 
describe a complicated new discovery), yet careful 
and persevering examination enables us to trace 
clearly in them the general nature of the system he 
founded. This has been adopted in its general 
form by all succeeding writers and players of emi- 
nence ; and, as might be expected, the constantly 
progressive experience of so long a period, and the 
attention devoted to the game by many powerful 
minds, have gradually developed the system into a 
more complete and perfect form, and have added to 
it modem improvements of much interest and value, 
tending still fiirther to raise tho intellectual charac- 
ter of the game. 

It is this general system, therefore, which is laid 
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down by almost all writers of any at.thority, and 
practised by almost all players whose example^ ii 
worth following; and we need no farther proof 
that, as far as our knowledge at present extends, it 
is the best that ingenuity and skill have been able 
to devise.* It is worthy the appellation of a sden 
tific system, on account of the elevated reasoning it 
involves ; and, on this account, combined with the 
fact that some of its features are of late invention, 
we shall designate it as ^'The Modem Scientific 
Game." 

This system, as we have already said, essentially 
requires to be lea/mt and studied. It has been the 
result of long combined experience, and careful and 
intricate deduction, and it is scarcely possible for 
any one individual to arrive at the knowledge of it 
by his own practice, however extended, or his own 
judgment, however shrewd ; and he must therefore 
be content to be taught it, as studerts in other 
scientific branches of knowledge are. 

There has hitherto, however, been a great defect 
in the manner of teaching thiu system. It has bees 

* From actual trials, extending over a long period, th« 
Anther has seen reason to infer that the systematio com- 
bined game, explained in this treatise, gives an advantage, 
in tke long run, over misystematic separate play, of a1)0(\t 
ha^f a jtomt va, each n^bber. 
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the invanable custom to lay down practical rfiU% 
w\d directions for play^ sometimes in their naked 
fiimplicitj) and sometimes accompanied with more 
or less argument or explanation (as done to a cer- 
tain extent originally by Hoyle and Mathews), but 
always leaving the student to extract for himself, 
from this mass of detail, the general principles on 
which these rules were based. Just as if a student 
of chemistry were put into a working druggist^s 
shop, and expected to acquire all his knowledge of 
the science, by inference, fvom the operations he 
was taught to carry on there. 

In other words, no attempt has ever been made 
to Vork out or to explain the fundamental theory 
of the ga/me / and, believing that the thorough un- 
derstaiidiiig of this is the best possible preparation 
for using the rules aright, and for acquiring an in- 
telligent style of play, we propose to state this 
theory somewhat fully, and to show how it becomes 
developed in the shape of practical rules. 

But, before entering on this, it will be advisabk 
to explain the meaning of some of the prinoipAl 
leohnioftl terms we shall have to employ. 



CHAPTER n 

PLANATION OF TECHNICAL TEBMS U8XD TS 
MODERN SCIENTIFIC GAME. 

Sring m. Sec Establish. 

Convmomd, — You are said to have the command 
of a suit when you hold the best cards in it. If 
you have sufficient of them to be able to draw all 
those in the other hands (as would probably be the 
case if you had ace, king, queen, and two others), 
the command is complete / if not, it may be only 
partial or temporary. Comma/nding cards are the 
cards which give you the command. 

ConvefUional signals are certain modes of play 
designed purposely, by common consent, for the 
object of conveying information to your partner. 
The principle was sanctioned by Hoyle, and several 
of them are established and legalized in the mod 
em scientific game ; as, for example, the signal for 
trumps ; the return of the highest from a short 
suit ; playing the lowest of a sequence ; discarding 
the highest of a suit of which you have full com 
mand, and so on. 

Disco/ 'd. — 'i'i!e card you throw away when yon 
have none of the suit led, and do not trump it. Id 
the modem game, your first discard should bo from 
a Hhort or weak suit, 
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JSatabUsh. — ^A suit is said to be established when 
you hold the complete command of it. This may 
Bometimes happen to be the case originally, but it 
is more common to obtain it in the course of the 
play by " clearing " away the cards that obstiTicted 
you, so as to remain with the best in your hand. 
It is highly desirable to establish your long suit as 
soon as you can, for which purpose not only your 
adversaries' hands, but also your partner's, must be 
cleared from the obstructing cards. 

When your suit is once established, if the adver- 
saries' trumps are out, and you can get the lead, it 
is obvious you may make a trick with every card 
of it you hold ; and this is called bringing it in. 

The establishment and bringing in of long suits 
form the great distinguishing features of the mod- 
em scientific game. 

liaise ca/rd is a card played contrary to the estab- 
lished iniles or conventions of the game, and which 
therefore is calculated to deceive your partner as 
to the state of your hand ; as, for example, follow- 
ing suit with the highest or middle card of a 
bequence, or throwing away other than your lowest 
card. The play of false cards without very good rea- 
son is characteristic only of hoj)elessly bad players. 

Fiiisssing is an attempt, by the third player, to 
make a lower card answer the purpose of a highei 
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(whicli it is usually his duty to play) under the hop« 
that an intermediate card may not lie to his left 
hand. Thus, having ace and queen of your partner'! 
ead, jovi finesse the queen, hoping the fourth playet 
may not hold the king. Or, if your partner leads a 
knave, and you hold the king, you may fimesse or 
pass the knave, i.e., play a small card to it, under 
the hope that it may force the ace. The word is 
sometimes applied to cases where it is certain the 
inferior card will answer the purpose intended ; as, 
for example, where the left hand has already shown 
weakness. But this is clearly a misuse of the term, 
for unless there is a risk of the card being beaten, 
it is Only ordinary play, and can involve nofim/essing 
— ^properly so called. 

You are said to finesse against the intermediate 
card, and sometimes also against the person who 
holds it ; but, as by the nature of the case it should 
be unknown where the card lies, the latter meaning 
LB apt to create confusion. The person against 
whom you act is more correctly the fourth player. 

Farcing means obliging your partner or your 
adversary to trump a trick, by ieading a suit o^ 
which they have none. 

Q-ua/rded second^ or sec<mdrbest gwvrded^ is thtf 
combination of the second-best card for the time 
being, with a smaD one t\i guwrd it against being 
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taken by the best ; as, for example, king ajid a smaU 
one originally, or knave and a small one i^hen the 
ace and queen have been played. 

This combination is an important one, having as 
advantage analogous to that of the tenace ; namely, 
that if the suit is led by your left-hand adversary, 
you are certain (bar trumping) to make your seo- 
ond-best card. 

J^onors are the ace, king, queen, and knave ol 
trumps ; the term, however, is often applied to the 
cKone cards in plain suits. The ten and nine are 
sometimes called aemirhonors. 

Leading through^ or up to. — ^The person who 
leads is said to lead through \naleft hand adversary, 
and up to his right hand one, such being the direc- 
tion in which the play runs. 

Long ca/rds are cards remaining in one hand 
when all the rest of that suit have been played. 

Long suit. — One of which you hold more than 
three cards. See St/rengih. 

Loose carrd means a card in hand of no value, and 
consequently the fittest to throw away. 

Make. — ^To make a card means simply to win a 
trick with it. 

Master oa/rd^ or hest ca/rdy means the highest card 
in at the time. Thus, if the ace and king were out^ 
the master card would be the queen. This is soma 
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dmes also called the ^^king card,'' a name likely i4 
cause confusion. 

Opening, — ^Term borrowed from chess, to denote 
the system on which you commence or open youi 
game when you get your first lead. 

Plcmh suits are the three suits not trumps. 

He-entrj/. — ^A card of re-entry is one that will, 
by winning a trick, bring you the lead at an ad- 
vanced period of the hand. 

Herunmce. — When a player has none of the suit 
led he is said to renounce that stdt. 

Hevoke. — If he fails to follow suit when he has any 
of the suit, he revokes^ and incurs a serious penalty. 

Hujmg is another word for trumping a suit of 
which you have none. 

Score. — ^The counting or marking of the progress 
of the game Attention to the score, which is very 
necessary in playing, refers not only to the progress, 
but also to the prospects of the game, as evidenced by 
the tricks made and honors held in the current hand. 

Seesaw, or saw, is when each of two partners 
ruffs a different suit, so that they may lead alter- 
nately into each other's hands. 

Sequence, — ^Any number of cards in consecutiTO 
order, as king, queen, and knave. The ace, queen, 
and ten would form a sequence if the king and 
knave were out. 
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A tiero8 is a sequence of three cards ; a quart of 
foar ; and a quint of five. 

A head sequence is one standing at Ihe head 
of the suit in your hand, even though it may not 
contain the best card. A subordinate sequence is 
one standing lower down, and it is an intermediaie 
sequence if you hold cards both higher and lower. 

Short Suit. — ^One of which you hold originally 
not more than three cards. See Strength. 

Signal for Trumps.— Throwing away, unneces- 
sarily and contrary to ordinary play, a high card 
before a low one, is called the signal for trumps, or 
HkiBg for trumps ; being a command to your part- 
ner to leaf' trumps the first opportunity — ^a command 
which, in the modem scientific game, he is bound 
to obey, whatever his own hand may be. 

Singleton. — ^A French name for one card only of 
a suit. 

Strengthj Strong Suit, S^ongJBTand. — ^Theseare 
terms which it is highly essential to ha>e clearly 
defined, as their interpretation lies at the root of 
the theory of the modem scientific game. 

The cards of any suit contained in your hand 
may vary in two different ways : as regards num- 
ber, and as regards rank. 

As regards number of cards — as tnere are thii^ 
teen cards to divide among four persons, it is deai 
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that three cards or less will be under ihe aremgei 
while four cards or more will be over the average 
due to each person. 

Again, as to rank, the middle card of a suit la 
the eight; any cards you hold above this may be 
considered high cards ; any below, low cards. 

Now, it has been the habit to use the temu 
tirength and ioeaknessy as applied indiscriminately 
to either number or rank — a practice which, 
though no doubt it may be defended analogically, 
is yet calculated to cause great confusion in the 
mind of the student, inasmuch as the two things 
must be very differently regarded in any scientific 
system of play. If, for example, a strong suit has 
been spoken of, it might mean either one in which 
you possess a large number of cards (as, say, the 
two, three, four, five, six, and seven), or in which 
you hold only a few very high ones, as, say, ace, 
king, and queen; the former being numerical 
strength; the latter strength of rank. 

This twofold meaning has, however, become ao 
6rmly implanted in Whist nomenclature that it 
would be useless to attempt to eradicate it. All 
we can do is to endeavor to get a little more per- 
spicuity by using as much as possible the term 
long suit to indicate strength in numbers, leaving 

the word strong to apply chiefly to high ca*.xlfi» 
2 
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Tliiis any suit of which you hold fouz or moM 
will be called a long suit, being longer than the 
average. Any suit of three or less will be called a 
»hort suit, being shorter than the average. 

When we speak of a strong suit, we shall gen 
erally refer to one containing cards of a highei 
than average rank, and of a weak suit the contrary. 

A long suit will naturally have a greater chance 
of containing high cards than a short one, and this 
is probably the reason why the confusion of terms 
has arisen. 

A strwig hand is difficult to define, further than 
BB one likely to make many tricks : a wecik one the 
contrary. The terms are often misused when parts 
of the hand only are referred to ; as, for example, 
when you are advised to "lead up to the weak 
hand," which merely refers to a hand weak in the 
particular suit you lead. 

Strengtiiening play is getting rid of high cards 
in any suit, the effect of which is to give an im- 
proved value to the lower cards of that suit still 
remaining in, and so to strengthen the hand that 
holds thom. Strengthening play is most beneficial 
to the hand that is longest in the suit. 

Tenace. — ^A tenace, in modem Whist,* is under- 

* The older writers, aa Hoyle and Mathews, use thift 
word as referring rather to the posiUon than the cacdv ; 
but Ike ineanins: in the text is the more modem on& 
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Atood to mean the combination, in the same hand, 
of the best and third best card for the time being 
of any salt ; as for example, the ace and queen 
originally^ or the king and ten when the ace and 
knave have been played. 

The advantage of this combination is that, ii 
you are fourth player in the suit, you will cer- 
tainly (bar trumping) make two tricks in it ; and 
it is therefore much to your interest that the suit 
should be led by your lefb-hand adversary. 

The word has nothing to do with ten and <ice/ 
it probably comes from the Latin tenaXy the policy 
being to hold back the suit containing the tenace 
rather than to lead it. 

A minor tenace is the combination of the second 
and fourth best cards. 

Underplay usually signifies keeping back best 
cards, and playing subordinate ones instead. This 
is sometimes advantageous in trumps, or in plain 
suits when strong in trumps, or when trumps are 
out; but it requires care and judgment to avoid 
evil consequences from deceiving yoiu: partneri 
and from having your best cards subaequentlj 
raffecT. 

Weakne89^ Waik Suit. See Stretiffth. 
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THEORY OF THE GAMS. 



The basis of the theory of the modem scientiic 
pLme of Whist lies in the relations existing be 
fcween the players. 

It is a fundamental feature of the constructior 
of the game, that the four players are intended to 
act, not singly and independently, but in a double 
combination, two of them being pa/rtners against a 
partnership of the other two. And it is the full 
recognition of this fact, carried out into all the 
ramifications of the play, which characterizes the 
scientific game, and gives it its superiority over all 
others. 

Yet, obvious as this fact is, it is astonishing how 
imperfectly it is appreciated among players gen- 
erally. Some ignore the partnership altogether, 
except in the mere division of the stakes, neither 
caring to help their partners or be helped by them| 
but playing as if each had to fight his battlo alone» 
Others wiU go farther, giving some degree of con- 
sideration to the partner, but still always making 
their own hand the chief object ; and among this lat- 
ter class are often found players of much skill and 
judgment, an(f who pass for great adepts in the game/ 
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The scientific theory, however, goes much fartlier 
It carries out tlie community of interests to thi 
fullest extent possible. It forbids the player to 
consider his own hand apart from that of his part- 
ner, but commands him to treat both in strict con- 
junction, teaching him, in fact, to play the ttoo 
hjmda combined y as if tliey were one. For this ob- 
ject the two players enter into a system of legalized 
correspondence established for the purpose, by 
which each becomes informed to the fullest extent 
possible of the contents of his partner's hand, and 
endeavors to play in such manner as is best for the 
combination. The advantage of this combined 
principle is almost self-evident ; for suppose it car- 
ried to an extreme by each partner seeing the othar'« 
cards : no one could doubt the resulting advantage ; 
and the modem system is as near an approach to 
this as the rules of the game will permit. There 
are, however, two objections sometimes brought 
against it which deserve brief notice. 

First, it is said that you might often play youi 
own hand to more advantage by treating it in youf 
own way, and that the combined principle may lead 
yon to sacrifice it. But this objection is merelj^ 
founded on a misapprehension as to how the prin* 
riple is applied; for a study of the resulting system 
will show that it is calculated fully to realize anj 
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RdTanfcagefi your own hand may possess, while th« 
cases in which sacriAce is required are only those 
in which the joint interest is indubitably promoted 
thereby. Then, secondly, it is objected that all in- 
dications given to your partner may also be seen 
by the opponents and turned against you ; and it 
is sometimes argued that by enlightening in this way 
two enemies and only one friend you establisli a 
balance to your disadvantage. But this involves a 
confusion in reasoning ; for, if the opponents are 
equally good players, they will adopt the same sys- 
tem, and the positions must be eqiial ; and if they 
are not good players, they will be incapable ol 
profiting by the indications you give, and the whole 
advantage will rest with you. Besides, even good 
players seldom pay so much heed to their opponents' 
as to their partner's indications, the attention being 
always most prominently directed to the partner's 
play. It would be more logical to put the argu- 
ment in another form, and to say that, if you play 
obscurely, you are in constant danger of getting 
obstruction instead of help from your partnerii 
which would give you three opponents to fight sin- 
gle-handed.* 

* One of our liest modem players calls it a '', golden 
maxim for Whist," that ^* it is of more importance to in- 
form your partner than to deceiye your adversary,'^ and 
adds that ^^the best Whist player is he who play** th« 
pxme in the simplest and meet intelligible way." 
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The &ot is, however, that the general adoption of 
the principle should by no means supersede the ex 
erdse of judgment in its application. We shaU 
hereafter point out that the individual qualifica- 
tions of the various players should have an import- 
ant influence on the mode of play ; and a practised 
player will soon learn to discriminate cases where 
ft Ly be more proper to withhold iBformation 
than to give it. Such cases are of constant oc- 
currence, but they do not affect the general advan- 
tage of the combined principle, which is sufficiently 
established by the fact that it is the result of long 
experience, is practised by the best players, and ia 
recommended by the first authorities on the game* 

Now, in order that the two hands may be man- 
aged conjointly to the best advantage, it is requisite 
that each partner should adopt the same general 
s'j/stem of treating his hand. For it is clear that if 
one player prefer one system, and the other a dif- 
ferent one, such cross purposes must render any 
combination impracticable. It is necessary, there 
fore, here to explain somewhat fully what the dif- 
ferent systems are, on which a hand may be treated} 
tfid to show which of them is considered the pref 
nraUe one for adoption. 

The object of play is cf course to make trickni 
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And tricks may be made in four different wajra^ 
?i2. : 

1. By tbe natural predominance of master ca/tdsy 
is aooB and kings. Tliis forms the leading idea ol 
beginners, whose notions of trick-making do not 
usually extend beyond the high cards they have 
happened to receive. But a little more knowledge 
and experience soon show that this must be made 
subordinate to more advanced considerations. 

2. Tricks may be also made by taking advantage 
of the position of the cards, so as to evade the 
higher ones, and mako smaller ones win: as, foi 
example, in finessing, and in leading up to a weak 
suit. This method is one which, although always 
kept well in view by good players, is yet only of 
accidental occurrence, and therefore does not enter 
into our present discussion of the general systems 
of treating the hand. 

3. Another mode of trick-making is by trwmpvng^ 
a system almost as fascinating to beginners as the 
realization of master cards ; but the correction of 
this predilection requires much deeper study. 

4. The foui'th method of making tricks is by es- 
tablishing and bringing in a long suit, every canl 
of which will then make a trick, whate^er be ifcd 
nJue. This method, though the most soientifiet if 
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<iie least obvious, and therefore is the least practised 
by young players. 

Now, the first, third, and fourth methods of mak- 
• ig tricks may be said to constitute different «ys- 
tems, according to either of which a player may view 
his hand and regulate his play. • An example will 
make this quite clear. 

Suppose the elder hand, having the first lead, re- 
ceives the following cards : 

Hearts (Tramps) Q. 9, 6, 8. 
Spades . . . Eg. En. 8, 4, 3, 2. 
Diamonds . • A. Eig. 
Clubs . . • . Q. 

He may adopt either of the three above-named 
views in regard to his hand, and the choice he makes 
will at once influence }na first lead. 

If badly taught, he will probably adopt the first 
system, and lead out at once his ace and king of 
diamonds. 

Or, if he peculiarly affect the trumping system, he 
will lead out the queen of clubs, in hopes of ruffing 
the suit when it is led again. 

But, if he is a more advanced player, he will, at 
any rate for his first lead, adopt the fourth method ; 
he will lead the smallest of his long suit of spades, 
knowing that if he can ultimately establiah it and 
brinif It m^ he must make several tricKS in i%. 
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The importance of a correct choice between ih% 
three systems consists principally in the £su^ alluded 
tiO above, that it directly influences the Jirst leady oi 
what we may call (in analogy with chess) the open 
mg of the game. For on the combined principle ol 
action, the first lead is by fa/r the most importani 
one in the whole handy inasmuch as it is the first 
and most prominent intimation given to your part- 
ner as to the cards you hold. He wiU, if he is a 
good player, observe with great attention the card 
you lead, and will at once draw inferences from it 
that may perhaps influence the whole of his plans. 
And hence, the nature of the opening you adopt is 
of the greatest consequence to your joint welfare. 
And it is clear that, however your play may vary 
in the afber-part of the hand, you must, as a general 
principle, adopt always the same opening, or it will 
be impossible for your partner to draw any infer- 
ences from it at all. 

Iiet us, therefore, consider how the choice be- 
tween tne tnree systems of play is determined. 

We may dismiss the first, or master-card system, 
very briefly. It is evidently not good at once to 
lead out master cards of a suit of which you hold 
only a few ; for the reason that you can probably 
^nake them whenever any one else leads it, and thai 
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they will then serve as " cards of re-entry," to pro- 
cure you additional leads at a future period of tha 
hand, which then become peculiarly valuable, ow- 
ing to the increased information you have obtained. 
Hence, the master-card system, though often ol 
great use, must not be the one by which the oprntf 
mg of the game is determined. 

Between the two other systems, however, the 
choice is not so clear. It is by no means easy to 
prove which of them, if pursued systematically, 
would in the long run be the most advantageous a« 
vega/rda the single hamd / to demonstrate this would 
require the study of almost infinite combinations oi 
chances. But there is a conclusive argument in 
favor of the fourth or long-suit system; namely, 
that, treated as a form of opening, it is the only one 
which adapts itself favorably and conveniently to 
the combi/nMion of the hands. 

The difficulties in the combined use of the trump- 
ing system would be very great. In the first place, 
it would not often happen that your hand contained 
a suit of one card only : you might have none of a 
suit, when you could not lead it ; your minimum 
might be two, when the policy would be doubtful ; 
or three, when it would be useless. lEence thete 
would be no wniformity in your opening ; it would 
be always equivocal, and would consequently give 
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your partner no information. Then, after leaclini 
a single card you could not yourself persevere in 
your system, or do anything more to further it ; as 
your next lead must be on some other ground — a 
complexity which would effectually prevent favor- 
able combined action. And, thirdly, your plan 
would be so easily overthrown by the adversanes' 
leading trumps, which, if they knew your system, 
a very moderate strength would justify them in do* 
ing, to your utter discomfiture. 

The long-suit opening is free from all these ob- 
jections. It is uniformly practicable, as every hand 
must contain at least one suit of four cards ; you 
can persevere in your design every time you get the 
.'ead, whether your partner can help you or not; 
your indications to your partner are positive and 
unmistakable; and the adversaries are almost 
powerless to offer you any direct obstruction — 
their only resource being to bring forward counter- 
plami of their own. 

It is sometimes alleged against the long-suit open 
ing, that in many cases it cannot be followed to iti 
conclusion, from the strength of trumps being 
against you, or from untoward fedl of the cards. 
But even in this case it is still the safest, as, though 
it may not succeed for yourself, it is the way least 
likely to help your adversary, and indeed it fur 
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niahes 7011 always with the best means of obstmcting 
him, by forcing his hand. And it must be recol 
lected that its adoption aa an opening does not bind 
you always implicitly to follow it up, or in the 
least prevent you from making tricks, in the aftei> 
part of the hand, by any of the other modesj if yor 
should find it to your interest to do so. Any 
master-cards you possess will take care of them- 
selves ; and if you are short of a suit, and wish to 
trump it, you have only to wait till it is led by 
some one else, and you attain your object without 
misleading your partner. 

Thus the long-suit system has not only peculiar 
benefits of its own, but it permits full advantage 
being taken of the other systems also, and, used as 
an opening, is in all cases the safest play. To this 
we may add that it has characterized the scientific 
game ever since it was invented ; it has stood the 
test of long experience ; and is universally adopted 
by the best authorities we have. At the same 
time, by the more recondite and scientific character 
of the play it admits of, it is preferred by all 
eminent players, as calling into operation the high* 
est intellectual and reasoning powers, and thereby 
greatly ennobling the game. 

Accepting, therefore, this Efystem as the profei» 
ble one, we ara now able to enunciate the funda 
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mental theory of tlie modem scientifio game, whicK 
is — 

TTiat the hcmda of the two partners shaU not bi 
played singly cmd mdependenUyy hut shaU be con^ 
hinedj cmd treated as one. And tJuU^ in order to 
ca/rry out most effect/aaXiy this principle ofcorrMnak 
Hony ea<^pa/rtner shdU adopt ike lang-miU 9yslimm 
mi ike gemral baaia oflmpUtji. 



CILAPTER IV. 

DSnSLOPMENT OF THE TUBOBT. 

Wb now proceed to explain how this theory if 
ieveloped into a practical shape ; and this we must 
divide off under several heads. The most import- 
ant is 

Jt8 Influence on the McmageTnent of T^rwmps, 

The treatment of trumps is a great puzzle to ill- 
taught players, who generally use them in the wild- 
est and most unskilful way. To play them in 
detail to the best advantage always requires much 
judgment, even in the most educated; but the 
general principles of their management are easily 
and clearly determined by our theory, as we shall 
endeavor to show. 

Trumps may be used for three distinct purposes, 
namely: 

1. To play as ordinary or plain suits. This use, 
however, ignores their higher or special value, and 
ought therefore to be made quite subordinate to the 
other two. 

2. To make tricks by trumping. 

3. To aid in making your own or your partneir'i 
'ong suits or high cards. 

The llioory we have emmciated poini>s clearly tc 
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die third use of trumps as the highest and mosi 
scientific, and accordingly this application of them 
is always the most prominent in the scientific game. 
It is obvious that the chief obstacle to making long 
suits is their being trumped by the adversary ; and 
that therefore the advantage will be with that 
party who, ha^i^ predominant strength iu trumps, 
can succeed in drawing those of the adversaries. 

For this reason, whenever you hskYeJlve trwmpsj 
whatever they are, or whatever the other compon- 
ents of your hand, you should lead them / for the 
probability is that three, or at most four, rounds 
will exhaust those of the adversaries, and you will 
still have one or two left to bring in your own or" 
your partner's long suits, and to stop those of the 
enemy. And notice, that it is rviMnerical strength 
of trumps that is most important for this purpose, 
so that you must not be deterred from leading 
them, even if all five should be small ones ; for in 
this case probably your partner will hold honors, 
and even if the honors are all against you, you will 
probably soon bring down two together. 

And, further, you must recollect that it is no 
argument against leading tnunps from five, that 
you have no long suit, and that your hand is other- 
wise weak ; for it is the essence of the combined 
principle that you work for your partner as well ai 
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yourself, and the probability is that if /ou ar« 
weak, Jte is strong, and m\i have long suits or good 
cards to bring in. And if, unfortunately, it should 
happen that you are both weak^ any other plaj 
would be probably still worse for you. 

The lead of trumps is considered so important to 
the science of the modem game that, for many 
years back, a conventuynal signal has been intro- 
duced, by which, when a player wants them to be 
led, and cannot get the lead himself, he may inti- 
mate the fact to his partner, and call upon him to 
lead them. This signal consists simply in throwing 
away, unnecessarily, a higher card before a lower. 
Thus, suppose king and ace of ?ome suit are led 
consecutively, and your two lowest cards are the 
seven and the three, the usual play is to throw 
away first the three and next the seven. But if 
you reverse this order, playing ^8^ the seven and 
then the three, this is a command to your partner 
to lead trumps immediately. It is called the sig* 
nal for i/rumps^ or asking for trumps; it is ex- 
plained in all modem works, and it is become a roo- 
c>gnized arrangement in all the best Whist circles. 

It will also be evident that, as the success of the 
long-suit system depends so much on the early ex- 
Craction of trumps by the hand strong in them, \\ 
La your imperative d%Uy to reimm trv/mpi immedi 
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dtely if 70UI partner leads them, or to lead then 
the first opportunity if he signals for them. You 
must not consider your own cards ; for if you agree 
to play the correct game, you are bound to do what 
' is best for the combined hands, and your partner, 
having the power of conferring so great a mutual 
benefit, must not be thwarted in his design. It is 
the understood etiquette for the strong hand in 
trumps always to take precedence, and a partner 
who refuses to conform to the rule should be " sent 
to Coventry " by all good players. It is an old Joe 
Miller in Whist circles, that there are only two 
reasons that can justify you in not returning trumps 
to your partner's lead ; Le., first, sudden illness ; 
secondly, having none. There is, however, one 
case in which you have an option, and that la 
where your partner, in desperation, leads trumps 
from weakneaSy in hopes you are strong ; if, there- 
fore, you are also weak, you can return them or 
not as you think best for the game. 

Tlie foregoing remarks apply to the case of great 
numerical strength in trumps, one hand being sup- 
posed to hold five. It remains to be considered 
how trumps should be treated whpn you hold a leai 
number. 

With fofur trumps you are still numeiically 
strong, but you have not, as in the former 
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Buch overpowering strengtli as warrants you in 
leading trumps at all hazards. Possibly one of tliA 
ttdv^ersaries may also bold four, or even five, in 
wMdi cases you might be unintentionally playing 
his game. 

Hence, with four trumps considerable discretion 
is required, their lead being only warranted by tole- 
rable strength, either of yourself or your partner, 
in other suits, in which case, even if long trumps 
remain in against you, you may manage to force 
them out aiid afterwards bring in your good cards. 
But if you have to lead before you can ascertain 
what your partner's hand consists of, and if you 
have a good plain suit, it is generally best to lead 
that first. 

With a short suit of trumps, i.e., with less iJhcm 
fowTy it is very seldom right to lead them, at the 
commencement of the hand, for the obvious reason 
that if the adversaries happen to be strong, you lue 
playing their game. It can only be warranted by 
very si/rong cards in all other suits, by which you 
may, perhaps, be able effectively to force a strong 
ad /erse trump hand. 

Many uneducated players will lead a high trump 
from weakness, in order, as they say, to strengthen 
their partner ; but this is founded on imperfect rea 
toning. The effect of leading high or Btrengthenin| 
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cards is to benefit the hand that is longest in thi 
snit; and if you know this to be your partnert 
case, the play is right. But to do it in uncertainty 
is wrong, since it is two to one that the longest 
hand is not with your partner, but with one of tJie 
adversiiries, and therefore the chances are that you 
favor the opponents^ game. 

Many unscientific players will also lead trumps^ 
simply because their long suit is trumped, or is 
likely to be so. This also is a mistake; for, as 
before, if the adversaries are strongest in trumps, 
you are only playing their game. 

The proper use to make of tr'unps when you are 
numerically weak in them, is to use them, if possi- 
ble, for ruffing. You cannot, for want of strength, 
put them to their highest use, and you must, there- 
fore, fisdl back upon their lower application. 

Several corollaries arise out of the foix>going 
principles of the scientific management of trumps ; 
for example : 

It will often happen that, being second player, 
and having none of the suit led, you may bo at a 
loss io know whether to trump a doubtful trick or 
to leave it for your partner. This difficulty is at 
once solved by the foregoing theory. If you are 
weak in trumps, holding, say, not more than three, 
tromf withoi^t hesitation, as your trumps are of nt 
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ntlier use, and they may probably navo a command 
ing card of your partner's, which in the adversaries' 
suit will be very valuable. But, if you have a long 
suit of trumps, holding four or more, pass the trick, 
as they are too valuable to risk wasting. It may 
even be sometimes advisable, in the latter case, to 
refuse a trick which is certainly against you, as 
yotlr trumps will ultimately make, and you may 
perhaps discard advantageously. This rule is addi- 
tionally useful as an indication to your partner. If 
he sees you trump freely second-hand, he will know 
you are weak ; if you abstain, he will infer you are 
strong, and his knowledge of either flstct may be of 
great value to you both. In the latter case also 
your discard will give him very useful information. 
The greatest mischief that can be done to a strong 
trump hand is to farce it to ruff, so depriving it of 
its preponderating strength. This must be borne 
in mind if you see your partner renounce a sidt, 
when you must, if you know him to be strong in 
trumps, carefully avoid forcing him. If you have 
had no indication of his hand, you must form, as 
well as you can, a judgment by your own ; if you 
are weak, he may probably be strong : and henci 
the rule that you rmiat not force you/r partfuer whei 
you are weak in trwmpa yov/rself until you an 
ifttLsfied tha b your doing so will not harm him. 
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Theto principles also teaoh you bcfw beefc te 
oppose a strong adverse trump hand, and to seek to 
diminish the advantages it gives over yon. In 
hbis case you have first carefully to avoid leading 
rumps, which is the adversaries^ game ; and, soo 
•ndly, you must ^brce the adverse strong hand to 
i-iff whenever you can. By this means, if perse- 
vered in, you may perhaps succeed in neutralizing 
the opposing strength, and so in making your own 
good or long cards, although the chances are gener* 
ally against you. At 'any rate, you can endeavor 
to make use of /our trumps for ruffing before they 
are drawn. 

Many playei-s, whua weak in trumps, will lead 
through cm honor turned up, without any other mo- 
tive than to give their partner a supposed trifling 
advantage in making a trick with them. This is a 
delusion, and is moreover entirely at variance with 
the principles of the moc^m game, inasmuch as it 
debases the trumps to their lowest use. But its 
worst fault is that it entirely misleads your partner, 
who,. if he plays properly, will imagine you to be 
strong, and by returning thom probably destroy 
your joint game. 

Again, if you have great numerical strength in 
trumps you should never hesitate to lead them up 
to an honor. It is true your partner, lieing obliged 
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to play his be&t, may possibly lose a high canly bai 
fllis will be rather to your advantage than other- 
wise, as it will strengthen your hand and give you 
earlier the entire command. If you abstain from 
leading them, your partner may imagine the 
strength to be against him, and will play aocor 
tlingly, and thus the immense advantage of you 
strong trumps may be lost. 

Such are the chief practical prmciplefiTin regard 
to trumps, deducible from the scientific modern 
theory. It will be seen they are a powerul engine 
for the advantageous working of plain suits, and 
that they require to be played with great care. In 
fact, the way in which a player manages his trumps 
will always form the surest index of the extent o( 
his knowledge of the game. 

Mimagefnent of Plain Suits. — IJong Suit JLead. 

We now go on to show the general application 
of the scientific theory to the play of suits not 
trumps, or, as they are called, plain suits. 

Supposing you have first lead, not being very 
strong in trumps, but having a long stdt in your 
hand. Adhering to the established mode of ^' open- 
ing," yon load from your long suit, thereby at once 
informing your pai^tner what is the chief compo- 
nent of your hand. He will recollect this, and ar 
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it is his duty to return your lead hereafter, mai 
your interest to persevere in your suit, you will 
have the opportunity of " making " any good cards 
in it which the joint hands may contain, and yon 
may probably after three rounds be left with one 
or two long ca/rds of it in your own hand. These 
long cards wi]l then become very valuable ; if the 
tramps can be extracted from the adverse hands, 
and you can get the lead, either by a trump or a 
card of re-entry, they will make certain tricks : if 
any trumps remain against you, the long cards may 
be made powerful weapons of offence by forcmg 
them out ; so that in either case the system of play 
will be advantageous for you. 

Next comes the question, What card should you 
lead from your long suit? To a^iswer this fuUy 
would involve more detail than we purpose to go 
into here, but there are some prominent considera- 
tions that will serve as guides for general practice. 

As an abstract principle, it is not good to part 
with your high cards .at first, as it is very desirable 
to retain the complete command of the suit at a later 
period. Suppose, for instance, you ho^d ace, king, 
and thrte small ones : the most advantageous lead 
(if it were not for a consideration we shall enter 
into by and by) would be a small one ; for on th« 
second round you woild have the complete Qont 
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maud "witli your ace and king, being able probably 
thereby to draw all the others and pursue your 
Buit to the end. When you have such command^ 
your suit is said to be established^ and it is evi 
dently advantageous for you to get this effected ae 
early as you possibly can. This principle would, 
therefore, dictate that your first lead should gen- 
erally be the lowest of your suit. 

But there is a circumstance which considerably 
luodifies the appUcation of this principle in prac- 
tice — that is, the risk of the suit being ruffed by 
the adversaries ; on which account it is advisable 
to depart in some measure from it for the sake of 
ii^^siking your winning cards early. Thus in the 
above hand of ace, king, and three small ones, if 
you were to begin with the smallest, reserving your 
two high cards for the second and third rounds, 
you would probably have one of them trumped; 
for which reason it is good policy to play them out 
first, at the risk of delaying the establishment of 
your suit. 

The first-named principle will, however, always 
apply for leading trumps, and also for plain suits 
when trumps are out, as the motive for the depar- 
ture from it then no longer exists. 

There is also another kind of exception from be* 
ginning with the lowest, but which directly tendi 
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to promote the early establishment of your snifc ; 
namely, when yon have a high sequence, such as Q. 
Kn. 10, at the head of your hand. In this case 
your endeavor should be to force out the highei 
cards, for which purpose you lead the highest oi 
your sequence, say the queen, which will be almost 
sure to force out either the ace or king; if the 
other is also against you, you may, on anccher 
round, bring it out with the knave, leaving you 
then with the best card and probably with the en- 
tire command. 

Directions how these principles may be applied 
in leading from particular combinations of cards, 
are usually given in the detailed rules of play. 

JRetfu/m of the Lead, 

Hitherto we have only spoken of your own pio- 
oeedings in leading. But it is now desirable to con- 
feider your partner's duty, i.e., how he is expected 
to help you in regard to the play of your long suit* 
It is not enough that he simply return your lead ; 
^he e£&ciency of his aid will much depend on toAol 
oards he plays. 

The key to this lies in the iajcst that, as you hold 
more than the average number of cards in the suit, 
he will probably hold leas, i.e., if it is a long suit 
with you, it will be a short one with him. If yoa» 
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for example, hold five, the chances are iLuch againsl 
his holding more than three. And it follows from 
this, that the best thing he can do for the joint ben- 
efit is to play his cards rather with reference to yonr 
hand than his own, i.e., to give you the more im- 
portant part of the play in reference to the suit in 
question. 

And there are two principles deducible at oncf) 
from our theory, which will serve for his guidance 
in this particular. 

The first is, that he must get rid of the commomd 
of yowr suit; for we have already stated it to be 
eminently desirable you should get this early into 
your own hand, in order to establish your suit as 
soon as possible. Thus, whenever he finds he holds 
the best card in it, he must play it out, in order to 
get it out of your way. 

And then, secondly, he must adopt, in this suit, 
what is called strengthening play. The meaning of 
this term is often misunderstood, but it is exceed- 
ingly simple. Whenever a high card is played, its 
withdrawal prornotea (in military parlance) all the 
lower cards of that suit still existing in the various 
hands, Le., it raises each of them a step in rank ; 
what was formerly the third best becoming now th« 
second best, and so on. And as it is evident thai 
the longest liand will be the most likely to benefi/ 
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bj this proceeding, this hand is said to be gtrengtk 
tned thei^by, so that, when your partner plays out 
bigh cards of your long suit, even though he m9V 
not make tricks with them, their withdrawal wili 
8tr&,igthen^ and thereby benefit you. This is an inv 
por^ ant reason for the weU-known rule to play higJ^ 
eet \ Ard hand / you having led from your long suit, 
yoiir partner plays the highest he has, not only to 
liis best towards getting the trick, but also, if he 
losf^s it, to strengthen your hand by getting high 
cai*ds out of your way. This last object is entirely 
loiit sight of by those silly people who feel mortified 
at '^ having their high cards taken,'' as well as by 
those, not much less silly, who, when strong in 
ti*umps, object to *^ lead np to an honor." 

For this reason also your partner nvust notjmease 
in yofwr long suUy except with ace and queen the 
first time round, which, provided he gets rid of the 
ace soon afterwards, is considered allowable. 

The principle of strengthening play must also 
^lide your partner in returning your lead ; for if he 
k short in the suit (i.e., if he held not more than 
three cards originally), it will be very advantageous 
to you that he should return the highest he lias left| 
and not the lowest ; he may thus either save a high 
card of yours, or may afford you a good finesse, or 
%t all events he will strengthen your hand, and aid 
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fou in establishmg your suit. Thus if your partnei 
originaJlj held king, knave, and a small one, and 
has played out his king to your first lead, when he 
returns the suit he must lead the knave^ and no *. the 
Bioall one. 

This duty of returning the highest of a weak suit 
is 80 imperative, that it has 'now, by universal x>n- 
sent of the best players, become a conventional 'ttde^ 
by adhering to which your partner may show 70U 
the state of his hand. If, for example, he had origin- 
ally ace, five, and four of your lead, after winning 
with the ace he must return the Jive and not the 
four. It mattera nothing to hvm^ but it may be all 
important to you, and violation of the rule may loM 
the game. 

It is of course possible that your partner may hold 
originally more than three of your suit. In this case 
he is, like you, numerically strong, and this should 
justify him in so far considering his own hand as to 
depart from the before-mentioned rule, and to re- 
turn his lohoest. But in any case, if he happens aftei 
the first round of your long suit still to hold the 
best or master-card in it, he should play it out at 
once, to get it out of your w^ay, and to prevent your 
imagining it is against you. 

It is by no means necessary that year partner 
ihould return your lead immediately (except if 
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trumps, uriiick he is bound to return instcmter) , oa 
the contrary, it is highly desirable that the first lead 
he gets he should lead his own long suit, so as to put 
you as early as possible in possession of information 
88 to his hand, in return for that he has obtained 
from you. This will guide you to another lead 
when your own suit is stopped ^ and will promote 
your joint action. 

After you and your partner have both led your 
long suits, you will probably have a choice whether 
to go on with your own suit or with his. This will 
often be determined by the fall of the cards. . If, 
for example, you win his lead cheaply, you should 
Bot return it, as you would be leading through the 
weak hand, which is contrary to principle, and the 
lead will come more properly from him. If, on the 
other hand, your partner has shown himself very 
weak in your suit, and you are also not very strong, 
of course it would be disadvantageous to go on with 
that, and you may probably do better to return your 
partner's. If your right-hand adversary has shown 
himself weak in your suit, pursue it by all means, 
iS your partner ought not to return it for you. 

Tlie foregoing explanations will show the nature 
of the mutual duties which the modem or combined 
game enjoins between yoiirself and your partner; 
for we need hardly add, that all we have said as ta 
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his daties to 70U, as aiding you in your suit, equally 
defines your duties in aiding him. This mutuality 
cannot be too strongly insisted on ; the want of i 
proper perception of it is the great fault of man] 
otherwise good self-taught players, and it is the 
hardest lesson they have to learn. There are num- 
bers of people who can play their own hands excel- 
lently, but who have no idea either of getting help 
from, or of affording help to, their partners, and 
who must therefore lose all the benefit derivable 
from the combined game.* 

Fwrth&r Hemarks an the Lead, 

We have hitherto assumed that you lead from 
the longest suit you hold, which is the safe general 
rule ; but cases often occur which involve some dif- 
ficulty of choice. For example, suppose you have 
five small cards, in one plain suit, and four with 
honors in another. The theory by no means im- 
peratively calls on you to lead the former ; for it 
must be borne in mind that the ramk of the cards 
always deserves oonsideraUon, and your leadinf; the 
four suit (which is still a long suit) would bo pei^ 
fectly justifiable. 

* One of OUT best modern players dharaoterizes playing 
for your own hand alone as ^' the worst fauH ho knowi 
b a Whist player.** 
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Similarly a question might arise between fotu 
small cards and three good ones ; but here the case 
is different, for three cards constitute a slioi't suit, 
*» lead which unnecessarily would be a violation ol 
the theory. 

Such, however, is the infinite variety of Whist, 
that provision must be made for leading under all 
Borts of circimistances, and from short suits among 
others. For exam})le, you may have originally no 
long suit except trumps, which you do not feel jut- 
tdfied in leading ; or your o^m long suit may be 
trumped, and your partner may not yet have given 
you any indication what to lead for him. Leads 
from short suits, being contrary to principle, are 
called wnnaMi/ral or forced leads ^ it is necessary to 
be prepared for them, and the following hints may 
be of use : 

It is good to lead up to the weak adversary, or 
through the stnrong one. Therefore you may pretty 
safely lead a suit in which your right-hand adver- 
sary has shown himself weak, or your left-hand ad- 
versary strong. (Indication of strength is given 
by the lead, of weakness by the play of the third 
and fourth hand, and by the disca/i'd.) Remember, 
however, that, as a general rule, returning your ad 
rersary's lead is to be avoided. 

When you are obliged to lead from a short 8uil, 
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the gimeral r^ile is to play out the highest card you 
have, to inform your partner. If you have any rca^ 
son to kno:w that he is long in the suit, the rule 
admits of no exception ; but if you are doubtful 
on this point, it may be taken with some reserve. 
If, for example, you have an honor with two small 
ones, you may lead the smallest, so as to try and save 
the. honor, in case of the strength lying against you. 

When you lead in this way an unnatural or forced 
lead, your partner ought generally to know it by the 
card you play, and ought not to retu/m it^ unless he 
happens to be strong in that suit himself, when he 
may treat it as a lead of his own. 

If it is injudicious to lead from three cards, it 

may easily be inferred how much more erroneous it 

is for your first lead to be from tu)0 or one^ such 

being, as we have already explained, contrary to 

the essential principles of the modem scientific 

game. It is quite possible that in certain cases 

such a lead may seem to suit your own hand ; but 

by adopting it you give up altogether the principle 

of the combined game : you make up your miud 

wilfully to mislead your psirtner, and ruii a great 

risk of sacrificing his hand. For a glance at the 

foregoing rules will amply show how essentially, il 

he is a well-taught player, his mode of play will 

depend on the first card he sees fall from you, anJ 
3* 
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\h» mferenoes he draws therefrom as to the ttatr of 
your hand. 

There is an old rule that you should not lead 
from a ienacey and this is no doubt good as regards 
a short suit ; but if your tenace suit is your long- 
est, thj3 advantage of opening your game correctly 
is so great as to outweigh the other consideration. 
When you happen to be left vrith a tenace towards 
the end of the hand, the case is different, as you 
should generally hold it carefully back, and 'try to 
• get it led up to. 

OtJier ApplicaUona of Theory. 

The long-suit system will Airnish you with a good 
principle of guidance in the matter of diaca/rdvr-g^ 
which should always be done from short or weak 
suits, not from long ones. The cards of the for* 
mer are of little use ; those of the latter may be 
Tery valuable even to the smallest you have. The 
discard, practised on this principle, furnishes a very 
important means of conveying information to your 
|iartner as to the state of your hand. For example : 
suppose hearts are trumps, and that one of the ad« 
versaries has shown strength in spades ; you lead a 
winning club, to which your partner discards a dia- 
mond ; it is almost, certain, if everybody plays prop- 
erly, that he must be very strong in trumps, and 
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fOfa may play accordingly. The restrictioiia to b# 
observed in discarding on this principle are, not to 
unnecessarily unguard good cards, and to keep a card 
of your partner's suit to return his lead. 

A word or two is necessaiy as to your course in 
r^^ard to your adversaries / for it must be recol- 
lected you have not only to play your own and 
your partner's game, but you have also to defend it 
against hostile attacks, and to be able to attack the 
enemy in turn. 

The principles dictated by the theory of the 
game in this respect are very clear, the golden rule 
being to do to them what you would not that they 
should do unto you. For example : if you find a 
strong hand of trumps declared against you, you 
must force that hand to ruff, as the best means of 
destroying its strength, while you must take the 
earliest opportunity of making your own weak 
trumps by ruffing before they are drawn, and of en- 
abling your partner to do the same if he is weak 
also. Vou nmst generally be chary of returning 
the adversaries' leads, or of doing anything to aid 
in establishing their suits, of which you cihould 
avoid parting with the command — just the reverse 
of the principle you adopt with your partner. Any« 
thing, in fiict, which the principle of the game reo- 
ommends in regard to your partner, you mnaH 
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avoid with your adyersaries ; and, on the othei 
hand, you may adopt, towards them, any kind ol 
play which would do your partner harm. 

Corn/rrvwaication "between the Pa/rt/MT9, 

We have already stated that the theory of the 
scientific or combined game essentially contemplates 
the interchange of communication between the part- 
ners to the fullest legal extent, as to the state and 
contents of each other^s hands ; and as the giving, 
obtaining, and making use of such information forms 
one of the chief characteristics of good play, a few 
additional words on the point may be useful here 

In the first place, the system of play itself fur 
nishes a large source of information ; for by follow- 
ing carefully the established principles, and by avoid- 
ing wild and irregidar play, you will certainly put 
your partner in possession of ttie most -laterial 
facts as to your hand, while by carefully obser>mig 
his play you mU become possessed of similar infor- 
mation as to his hand in return. A glance through 
the foregoing remarks will show this quite clearly. 

But, independently of this, you must adopt every 
further means in j'our power of giving him infer 
mation, and there are many ways in which this ma^f 
be done. We have already mentioned some con* 
ventional signals which, by common consent, havi 
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oeoome legalized and adopted for the piiipose, tmoY. 
us the signal for trumps y and returning the highest 
firom a short suit ; and there are one or two others 
which may be remarked on. 

The mode of playing sequences furnishes one of 
these. Suppose, being third player, you hold king 
and queen ; it is clearly immaterial, as regards the 
immediate effect, which of these two cards you 
play ; but, since you have the choice, advantage is 
taken of the fact to enable you to give your part- 
ner information, the rule being that you always 
play the lowest of the sequence; so that your part- 
ner, understanding this convention, will at once ac- 
quire the knowledge that you have not the knave, 
but fnay have the king. If you played the king, 
he would erroneously infer you had not the queen, 
and this error might cause him to do your joint 
game much injuiy. This rule of playing the lowest 
of a sequence applies whenever you are second, 
third, or fourth player ; but when you lead differ* 
ent considerations come in, which require, in man^ 
cases, the highest of the sequence to be played. 
This is, however, perfectly well understood, and 
causes no confusion. 

There are also several other lesser means of con- 
veying information, such as by retaining the tum* 
up card a3 long as you can, and ^y particular modcf 
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of play in particular oases : as. foi example, if yom 
found yourself at a certain period of the game with 
the best and second best cards of trumps, or of a 
plain suit when trumps were out, you would lead the 
second best, to show your partner you held the l)est 
also ; or, in discarding from a suit of which you 
have full command, it is a con /ention to throw away 
the highest, which your partner must know you 
would not do without good reason. Other devices 
of this kind will often suggest themselves in the 
course of play. 

And this consideration should also guide you to 
be extremely careful against doing anything whiob 
may mislead your partner, particularly in the man 
agement of your small cards ; for example, it would 
be inexcusable unnecessarily to throw away a three 
or a four if you held a two. Deceiving your part- 
ner is a crime which ought to be held in the great- 
est abhorrence by a Whist player. It is ranked by 
one of our greatest Whist authorities with want of 
veracity in common affairs. ^^ In no other position 
in life," says he, " would you tell me that which ia 
untrue ; and why should you do it here ? " 

Om the Degree of Strictness with which SysUsmaUi 
Play shovld he adhered to. 

It does not follow that because the modern scien* 
^c game involves a general system of play, thii 
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iijfsteili is to be rigidly and slavislily adhered tO; 
without judgment or ^liscrixnination. On the con 
trary, one of the characteristics of a fine player is 
his ability and tact in finding out when and to what 
extent he may modify or depart from the ordinary 
« rules. It is impossible ^o teach this, and it ia 
scarcely advisable that the learner should trouble 
himself much about it ; for it is far preferable to 
show even too strict an adherence to principle, than 
to depart from it wildly and unskilfully. Wlien 
the systematic theory and practice of the scientific 
game have been fully mastered, practice aud obser- 
vation will soon point out, to the vi* c'lligent stu- 
dent, the modes in which he may 'yivantageously 
modify his play. 

The principal cause which jusUw' e3 what one may 
call exceptional or irregular pla^-,, is the state of the 
ecorey which in Short Whist < ontinually requires 
the most careful attention. The necessity for 
gaining a certain definite number of tricks, in order 
to win or to save the game, under peculiar circum- 
stances of the hands, often gived rise to special 
problems, out of the usual categr ry, and for which 
the ordinary system must be en'Arely thrown aside. 
If^ for example, you score f^cu.', and have six trioki 
•Ireadyy it is absurd to trouMe yourself aVout any 
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Bdentific mode of play, if by any possdble meana, 
ever so irregular and exceptional, you caii ensure 
one trick more. And so if, at love-all, two honon 
are declared against you, and you have four tricks 
up, any kind of play will be right that will get you 
the fifta trick to save the game. Again, suppose 
»the adversaries are four, and you, with the lead, 
have a bad hand. The best play is, in defiance of 
all system, to lead out your best trump ; for, if 
your partner has not a very good hand, the game 
is lost ; and if he has, that is the best thing to 
do. 

Towards the end of the hand, rules may be often 
advantageously laid aside and false cards played, for 
then the great scheme of play cannot be affected by 
them: it has been settled and carried out long 
before. 

There is another justification for departure from 
strict systematic play : that is, the consideration ol 
the personal capabilities of your partner or your 
adversaries, and their degree of knowledge of the 
game. It is an essence of the scientific game, con 
sequent on its mutual and combined character, that 
both partners must understand it, and must play 
on the same general principles, otherinse the mutu« 
llity cannot consistently be carried out. Aiid • 
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qaestioii arises from this, which often puzzles stu 
dents; i.e., What should you do when you have a 
partner who does not understand, and consequentljf 
does not play, the scientific game ? 

This question is difficult to answer, as so much 
depends on the extent of his capabilities. It is, 
however, certain that you must considerably mod- 
ify your play, as all the features which depend on 
your partner's appreciation of the combined game 
would be thrown away. It would be folly, for ex- 
ample, to give the signal for trumps or any oiher 
conventional sign if it was not likely to be under- 
stood. And the case would be worse if one or 
both of the adversaries happened to be observant 
players ; for, in such case, the more information you 
gave as to your hand, the more facility you would 
4.firord for your own defeat. 

It is impossible to give rules for such cases: 
sometimes it ^iiight be politic to play for your own 
hand only ; at others you might partially help your 
partner (if you could understand his play) though 
he might not help you ; at other times you might 
most profitably devote your attention to thwarting 
your adversaries. All would be a matter of judg 
^ent at the time. 

The only thing to be said is, that principles of 
3lay*which depend essentially on a joint action of 
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tilie two partners, miist not inflexibly be carried ciut 
when one of their most fundamental conditions ia 
wanting; and that, consequently, what would be 
very bad play if you had a good partner, may b« 
perfectly good when you ha^e a bad oqb. 
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sum iNB DIRECTIONS FO|t PLAT. 

The foregoing remarks illastrate what we havt 
called the Theory of the Scientific or Modem 
Game. The way in which this theory is usually 
brought into practical application is by means of 
Rules or Directions for Play ; indeed, the ordinar3F 
plan in teaching Whist, either personally or bj 
books, is to give these rules only, either ignoring 
the theory altogether, or only allowing it to b« 
inferred by the student as well as he can. 

Many collections of rules, carried out in con- 
siderable detail, will be found in the best modem 
works on Whist j but it will be useful to give here 
A short summary of the principal ones, arranged in 
a conyenient form for reference. 

Tt must be explained that among such rules are 
included many which have no direct reference to 
the theory of the game, but are matters of detail, 
providing for what we may call the accidenU of play. 
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tUHJURT OF RULES AND DIBECTIONS FOB FIAT. 

The principles on which most of these rnlet 
are based will be found in the foregoing theoret- 
ioal considerations. Some further explanations, 
together with notes of exceptions and othei 
useful remarks, are appended in small type. 

The Lead. 

Xiot your first or principal lead be from youir 
be»t long suit. 

If you have two salts, each of more than three 
cards, you may prefer the one which is strongest 
in high cards ; but always avoid, if possible, an 
original lead from a suit of less than four. 



Holding in this suit ace a/nd Tdng^ lead Ving first, 
thieii ace. 

This is preferable to beginning with the aoe, 
as it may sometimes convey useful inf ormatiozi. 
Ko good partner would trump your king led. 

» If you held ace, king, queen, lead king first, 
then queen, for the same reason. 

Holding Mug and gueen^ lead king. 

And, if It wins, a small one, as the aoe ought 
to be with your partner. 
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Holding Hng^ qiieen, knave^ ten^ lead bhe low 
aot of the sequence, to induce your partner to 
put on the ace, if he has it, and leave you with 
the command. 

Holding acCy qiieeit^ Jcnave^ lead ace, then queen. 

So as to obtain the command with the knave. 

If your partner holds the king, he ought to put 

it on the queen (if he can trust your leading from 

a long suit), so as not to obstruct your establish- 

. ment of the suit. 

Holding ace cmdfowr others (not inclo ding king, 
or queen with knave), lead aoe, then a small one. 

To prevent tihe ohaiuse of your ace being 
trumped second round. 

Holding queeuy knavey teuy or kna/oey teuy niney at 
the head of your Suit, lead the highest. 

It is an old and well-known rule to 'Uead tho 
highest of a sequence.*' But like many othet 
rules, when the reason of it is not comprehended, 
it is often totally misunderstood and misapplied. 
The object of doing this is to prevent your part- 
ner from puttiag on the next highest, if he haa 
it ; but there are many cases where you ought tc 
derire him to put it on, and where, consequently, 
the lowest ought to be played — as, for example 
when you hold a quart to a king, as before direo 
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tod. In a general way the role shoud applj 
only to a high sequence heading the suit in jotu 
own hand, and not to low or sabordinate sequen 
oes, to lead the highest of which would only de 
oeiye your partner without doing you any good 
Bee an example in the note to the following rule, 
■nd also remarks on the trump lead. 

In other cases lead the lowest card of your suit. 

If you hold king, knave, ten, nine, and a smaQ 
one, lead the nine ; if king, knave, ten, and oth- 
ers, the ten. These are exceptional combinations. 

If trumps are out before you open your suit, you 
snould lead differently, keeping back your high 

oards. 

See the rules for trump leads, whioh apply in 

a great measure to this case also. 

Lead your own long suit, if you have one, before 
you return your partner's. 

Unless you happen to hold the master-card in 
your partner^s suit, which you should part with 
as early as you can, to get it out of your partner*s 
way, and prevent his imagining it is against him. 

In returning your partner's lead, if you held nof 
more than tlirte cards of the suit origmaJly^ alwayt 
return the highest you have left. 
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To BtFengtIien his hand, and as a conventlona] 
iignaL If you originally held, four, return th« 
lowest, unless you have the master-card, which 
play out at once, as before directed. Also, if 
you happen to have discarded one of the four, 
play as if you had held only three. 



It is good to lead a suit in which your right-hsjid 
advefsary is v)eak^ or your ^^-hand strong. 

Le., lead np to the weak suit, or through the 
itfong one. On this principle avoid, if possible, 
returning your partner^s suit, if you have won 
his lead cheaply. 

(Indication of strength is given by the lead— 
of weakness by the play of third and fourth hand, 
and l>y the discard. ) 



If obliged to lead, from a suit of less than fotu 

I. 

cards, the general rule is to lead the highest. 

To inform your partner. If you have any rea- 
son to know he is long in the suit, the rule ad- 
mits of no exception ; but if you ore doubtful on 
this point, it may be taken with some reserve. 
For example, if you hold an honor and two 
small cards in a suit respectuig which no indica 
tion has yet been given, to lead the honor might 
not only throw away a chance of making it, bu^ 
Bfrengthen one of your adversariea 
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Avoid leading a suit which one adversary ruffi^ 
and the other discards to. 



Unless you are sore of foroiog the strong 
tramp hand. 



Towards the end of the hand it may often win 
you an extra trick to avoid leading from a tenace 
or a " guarded second," and to try and induce your 
left-hand adversary to lead that suit for you. 

This is one of the points in whkihjine play ia 
best shown. 



Second JSimcL 

The general rule for the second hand is to plaj 
jronff lowest. 

For your partner has a good chance of win- 
ning the trick ; and the strength being on yonz 
right, it is good to reserve your high cards (par- 
ticularly tenaces, stich as ace and queen) for th« 
return of the lead, when you wiU become fourth 
player. 

With one honor and one small card the best 
iklayers adhere to this rule. 
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The following are Bome of the most u&ual excep- 
tioiis to this rule : 



Holding Ace and King, pat on King. 

** King and Queen, " Queen. 

** Aoe, Queer, Knave, " Knave. 
** Aoe, Queen, Ten, " Queen. 



Also, if you have two high cards in sequence (ai 
queen and knave, or knave and ten), with only 
one other; or if you have three high cards in 
sequence with any number, it is generally consid- 
ered right to play the lowest of .he sequence second 
hand. 

To help your partaer in case of the third hand 
being weak. There is, however, some danger of 
this being mistaken for the signal for trumps, 
and your partner must be on his gpiard. 

The second roimd of a suit, it is generally right 
to win the trick, second hand, if you nold the best 
tard. 

Great strength m trumps, however, whioh 
always warrants a backward game, may some« 
times justify you in leaving it to your partner, 
particularly as yon theieby keep the commani 
of the adversary's suit. 
4 
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If an honor is led, you should generally pot t 
higher honor upon it. 

Bat if you are strong in tfie salt, you may hx» 
band your strength and play a small one. 

Do not trump a doubtful trick second hand ii 
strong in trumps : if weak, trump fearlessly. 

Third JETand, 

The general rule for the third hand is to play 
the highest you have. 

In order not only to do your best to win the 
trick, but to strengthen your partner's long 8uit| 
by getting the high cards out of his way. 

If yon have a head seqnence, remember to pla^ 
the lowest of it. 

This rule is subject, however, to the pectdiar at- 
krib ite of the third hand as regArdaJinessmff. 

To know how to finesse properly, requires great 
judgment and experience, but there are a few 
wefol roles of general application : 

a. The first-time round of a suit, if you hold 
and queen, you always play the <xueein. 

ft. With this exception, it is wrong in prinoiiil# 
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to finesse in jovn pariaier's long suitf as he wanti 
fhe high cards out of his waj; If yon see that 
lie leads from weakness, or if he leads you 
gtrei^thening cards in your otcn long suit, you 
may finesse more freely. 

& It is dangerous to finesse the seoorid'time 
xonnd of a suit, as the ohances are it will be 
tramped the third time. 

€L If, however, you are strong in tramps, you 
mi^ finesse much more freely, as year tramps 
may enable you to bring your high cards in. 

e, Wiith. minor tenaoe it is generally proper to 
finesse the second round, as the best card must 
probably be to your left; and if the third best is 
there also, both your cards must be lost in any 



/. It is of no use to finesse, if thepreyioas play 
has shown that the intermediate card, against 
which you finesse, does not lie to your right; 
for in that case it must be either with your part- 
ner or your left-hand adversary, in either of 
which cases finessing is obviously useless. 

g. The advisableness or not of finessing in 
oertain cases late in the hand is often determined 
1^ the fall of the cards or the state of the score; 
e.g. , when you particularly want one trick to win 
or save the game, or if, from what you know oi 
yoor partner's or opponents' cards, you see yon 
ean only get one, it would be wrong to finesse 
for the chanoe of gaining two. 
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Be careful to watch the fall of the cards frou 
your left-hand neighbor, in order that, if he proves 
weak in a suit, you may avoid wasting high cordfl 
when small ones would suffice to win the trick over 
hiuL This is very necessary, as your partner is 
often likely to lead up to the weak hand« 

Fcywrih Hand, 

In this you have in most cases little to do but 
to win the trick as cheaply as you can. 

And recollect if you do win it cheaply, it may 
afford you a good hint for a good lead when yon 
are in want of one. 

Cases sometimes arise, however, towards the 

close of the hand, where it is advisable not to win 

tlie trick. 

As, for example, when by not doing so you oan 
force your left-hand adversaiy to lead up to yooi 
tenace, or guarded second. 

There are also cases in which it is advisable to 
win a trick already your partner's. 

As, for example, to get high obstructing cardii 
out of his way, or to enable you to lead up to a 
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weak hand, or otherwise to alter the position ol 
the lead. 

Mcmagement of Trumps* 

» 

if you have five or more trumps always lead 
them, or signal to your partner to do so.* 

Ab explained in the foregoing theoretioal xe- 
inark& 

A trump lead from four may be warranted by 
Btrengih, either of your own hand or youi*partner'a 
in other suits, but always requires judgment and 

oare. 

But if you haye a long salt to bring in, it ii 
generally best, with four tramps, to lead the 
plain suit first. 

A trump lead froln three or less is seldom wise, 
being only justifiable by great strength in aU other 
suits, or by special necessity, such as stopping a 
cross ruff, etc. 

^ Good pliQrers are sometimes more cautions in asking 
for trumps than in leading them. The rule given by one 
of the best modem authorities is, not to ask for trumps 
unless you hold four with two honors, or five with one 
honor, together with good cards in one of the handa It 
is simpler, however, for learners to adhere to the rale 
alura^s to lead or ask for trumps when they hold five. 
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You most uot lead tramps simply because yoca 
long suit is tramped, for, if your adversaries an 
sfcrong in them, you will only be playing theix 
game. 

The proper card to lead from your own strong 
iuit of trumps varies a little from that of common 
luitB. 

For the latter is influenced by the chance ol 
being raffed, from which the tramp suit is free. 

For this reason, unless you have commanding 
strength enough to disarm the adversaries at 
once, you play a more backward game, g^enerally 
leading your lowest, to give the chance of the 
first trick to your partner. 

It is also often very advantageous to reserve a 
high tramp to give you the lead the third timo 
round, as in case of adverse strength of trumps 
remaining against you, it may enable you to 
force it with much advantage. 

If you have ace, king, queen, or any other conk' 
mancUng sequence, lead the lowest of them first, 
and then the next lowest, and so on to inform 
your partner. 

If you have ctce, king, kntwe of trumps, it ii 
good to lead the king and then stop, waiting fox 
the return of the lead in order to finesse tho 
knave. 

If your partner asks for tnimpSi yon are bouiul 
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to lead them, and if he leads them you are bound 
to return them, the first opportunity. 

Bemembering in either case, if you had do^ 
more than three, to play your highest^ in order to 
rtrengthen his hand. 

In inferring ttiat your partner has asked fox 
tramps, recollect that there are cases in which 
he may have neceasa/rUy played the higher card 
first ; in the trump signal it mUst be played UU' 
ii6ceMa/rUy. 

Never lead tivrcugh an honor turned up, unless 
you otherwise want trumps led. On the other hand| 
do not hesitate to lead up to 9Si honor, if you are 
strong in thenu 

As explained in Ghap. lY. 

Fou may finesse in trumps much more deeply 
than in plain suits, 

As master-cards must ultimately make. 

Buff freely when weak in trumps, but not when 

strong. 

See directions for the Second Hand. 
It may often be adyisable when strong in trompi 
even to refuse to trump a trick which is certainly 
, against you, as your tramps will ultimately make 
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■nd you may perhaps disoard adf^aDtageonaly 
If yon see your partner do this, he will probablj 
want tramps led, and you most carefully avoid 
forcuighim. 

Do not force your partner if weak in trumps 
foiirseI£* 

At least, not until you have ascertamed it wiU 
do him no injury ; for your wetikness renders it 
probable he may be strong, when forcing may be 
the worst injury you could do. 

On the other hand, force a strong trump hand of 
the adversary whenever you can. 

Whenever you are not strong enough to lead 
tramps, you are weak enough to f oroe your ad> 
Tezsary. 

K, when you or your partner are leading tramps, 
one adversary renounces, you should not generally 
continue the suit. 

As you would be expending two for one ^rawn 
Your proper game is then to try and make yonz 
and youi: parbner^s trumps separately. 

* One of the best modem players defines '^ fourtmznpf 
with one honor ^' as sufficient strength to wanant youi 
torcing your partner. 
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It may, however, often be advisable, oven nn 
der this disadvantage, totally ta disarm the 
adversary, if yon or yonr partner have cards o' 
Boits to bring in. In this case, the renouncing 
hand should be led tip to, rather than through. 

Similarly, if your pa/r(ner renounces trumps, it la 
generally advisable to go on. 

As yon draw two tramps by ei^nding one. 

If you are dealer, retain the turn-up card as long 
asvou can. 

To inform your partner ; if not, recollect it, 
and notice when it falls. When, however, the 
adversaries are drawing trumps, it may sometimes 
be advisable to part with it unnecessarily, in 
OKder to make them believe yoa have no more. 

General Directions, 

Sort your cards carefully, both according to Buit 
Mid rank, and count the number of each suit. 

This will greatly assist the menuny. 

If not leading, always play the lowest of a se- 

queaoe. 

This is one of the modem conventional rules by 
which information is conveyed to your partner at 
to the contents of your hand, and if you have ao 
4* 
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obserrant and educated partner it mtist be oaB» 
folly adhered to. 

Qet rid of the commanding cards of your paxt 
ner's long suit as soon as possible. Betain those oi 
the adversaries' suits as long as you conveniently 

can. 

As explamed in Chap. IV« 

Discard generally from short or weak suits, not 
from long or strong ones. 

For the cards of the former are of very little 
use, while those of the latter may be very valua- 
ble. Besides, your first discard is generally a 
very important source of information to youi 
partner. 

It is, however, sometimes worth while to break 
the rule for the sake of retaining a guard to aji 
honor or second-best card, particularly in youz 
adversaries' suits. 

When you have the entire command of any sviit 
it is a conventional signal for you to discard (wlieii 
the opportunity arises) the best ca/rdy in order -to 
inform your partner. 

Thus, having aoe, king, queen, and knave o£ a 
suit not led, you would discard the ace ; for it ( 
must be obvious that you would not do this tii» 
less you had others equally good behind. 
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Discaivding the second best generally intimates yon 
have no more of that suit. 

You throw it away becaose it is not likely ta 
make. 

Be careful in the management of your small cards. 

In order not to mislead your partner. Bo not 
throw away carelessly a three or f onr if yon hold 
a two. 

When your partner first renounces a suit, call 
his attention to the fact. 

As it may save a revoke. 

Keep constantly in mind the desirableness of 

affording information to your partner, of obtaining 

information as to his hand, and of playing the hands 

jointly. 

This being the essence of the modem game. 

Pay attention to the state of the score^ which 
OQglit often to influence your play. 

Remember that the third trick saves the game 
when honors are equal ; that the fifth saves it 
against two by honors, and the seventh against 
four by honors. Note also that the odd trick U 
twice as valuable as any other, as it makes a 
difference of two to the score. Notice further, 
when you are near winning the game, how manj 
tricks are wanting for that purpose. 
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iiu all these cases it may be expedient to mod 
ity the usoal play for the sake of getting tlM 
trioks you want in preference to speculating foi 
more ; for when yon particnlarly require one 
trick, it would be folly to risk it (by finessing, 
for example) in order to have the chance of gain- 
ing two. 

The state of the score may sometimes influence 
your whole plan. For example, if the adversa- 
xies are four, and you have a bad hand, you 
should lead your best trump, as explained in 
Chap. IV. 

Consider also the effect of the lead* 

It is often desirable to depart from the nsual 
modes of play for the sake of gaining the lead, 
or of giving it to your partner. 

And it is also sometimes worth while oven to 
throw away a trick in order to give the lead to 
one of your adversaries; as, for example, to 
make them lead up to a tenace or guaxded 
second. 

These two latter rules afford the princifhaJ 
opportunities tor fine play. 

Do not be discouraged when soiind play fails ol* 
0000688, which must often occur. 



1 



CHAPTER Vl 



CONCLUSION. 



Wk have now expounded the theory of tht 
modem scientific game, and shown the mode of 
carrying it out in practice. Any one who has 
sufficiently mastered the principles here laid down 
to apply them fluently in his play, may be called a 
eawnd player, and will possess by far the most im- 
portant qualification for proficiency in the game. 
He will have immense advantages over those who 
do not play on system : for he will know wltat he 
is about, which they never do ; and his game will 
be intelligible to a good partner, whom he will be 
in no danger of thwarting, as is so often done by 
untaught players. Every good player knows too 
well the annoyance of having a partner who, 
through want of appreciation of what a good game 
means, will persist in obstructing and opposing hit 
play, often to their mutual discomfitTU*e. 

And) it is worthy of remark how much a system 
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ado commencement facilitates the study of tha 
puaie. Everybody knows how difficult it is to 
learn Whist in the ordinary unsystematic way. 
the pupil is led blindly through a course of hetero- 
geneous rules, of the foundation of which he knows 
nothing, and which, therefore, have no meaning tc 
him beyond mere empirical dicta. He must 
grope about for a long time in the dark, and can 
only enlighten himself by a gradual intuition of 
what the rules mean. 

But when the mode of play is shown to be a 
Bystem^ easily explained and as easily compre- 
hended, it is astonishing in how different a light 
the game appears. Its acquisition, instead of being 
laborious and repulsive, becomes easy and pleasant ; 
the student, instead of being frightened at the diffi- 
culties, finds them vanish before him; and even 
those who, having formerly practised without 
method, take the trouble of learning the system, 
suddenly see the light break in upon them, and 
Boon find themselves repaid a hundred-fold in the 
increased enjoyment and satisfaction the game 'will 
afford them. 

It is one of the great advantages of the modem 
scientific game, and of this systematic mode ol 
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teaching it, that it renders Whist attractive to the 
yormg. It was formerly almost exclusively prac- 
tised by those somewhat advanced in hfe, who 
alone were supposed to have acquired sufficient 
experience and judgment to play it well. But now 
that the results of experience have been reduced to 
a systematic form, capable of being presented at 
once to the mind, and sparing the years of practice 
formerly necessary for tlieir induction, we 'find the 
game taken up as an attractive occupation by young 
men of high intellectual character, some of whom 
rank as the finest players. Audit is also due to the 

« 

other sex to say, that the introduction of the sys- 
tematic form has been found to take from the game 
the stigma of being *' only fit for old maids," and to 
render it now as attractive to our daughters and 
sisters as it used to be to our aunts and grand- 
mothers. 

But, great as is the step gained by systematic or 
iownd play, something more is necessary to make 
a good player ; for here other qualifications enter 
into requisition, such as observation^ memory, mfer 
ence^ Bsidi judgment. We must devote a few wordi 
'« these. 
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If you aspire to become a good player, you must 
OBSEBVE carefully. Look constantly at the hoards 
watch every card as it falls, and notice particularly 
every honor. When you are practised in this, 
extend your special notice to the tens and nines, 
which, from their importance and the different ap- 
pearance they have from the lower cards, it has 
been found convenient to call semtrhonors. Also 
let every original lead and renounce, or other feign 
of strength or weakness shown by each hand, im« 
press itself upon your mind as it occurs. 

A good player must also exercise some effort of 
HEMOBT to recollect the fall of the cards, and the 
indications given of the state of the hands. But 
the importance of this is vastly overrated by un- 
taught players. We often hear such expressions 
as — "Mr. So-and-so is a first-rate player, for he 
can recollect every card out ; " or, " I shall never 
play well — I have no memory." These are entirely 
delusions. Memory is of infinitely less"" importance 
than correct play. The best memory in the world 
will help a player very little if he does not under- 
stand and practise the principles of the game ; if 
he doeSf a very moderate mnen? onical power will 
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suffice tor every practical purpose. Let no one 
therefore despair on this ground. We will give a 
few hints, by following which the necessary power 
may soon be acquired. 

In the first place avoid all artificial systems, 
such as placing the trumps in a particular place 
(which is perfectly childish), or any other contri- 
vance of the kind, further than by carefully arrang 
bg and counting your cards at the beginning of 
the hand. Trust to the natural memory only, 
which will soon answer your demands upon it. 

Then, do not attempt to recollect too much at 
once— go by degrees. It is totally unnecessary to 
recollect every card ; not one player in a hundred 
thousand could do that, or would desire to do it. 
The theory of the game shows us that there are 
some things much more important to attend to 
than others, and we should commence by directing 
the memory to these. For example : 

First. Always count the trumps; notice the 
honors as they fall ; and remember the trump card. 

Secondly. Direct your attention to your own 
most important suit, and try to recollect the fall of 
the honors in it. As soon as you can do this weii^ 
trv also to remember the semi-honors. 
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Thirdly. Extend this to your partner^s suit alsa 

Go as much further as you like; but if you 

can do these, you will have done much to qualify 

yourself, as fSeir as memory goes, for being a good 

player. 

Then a good player will draw inferekcbs, from 
what he sees, as to where certain cards do or do 
lot lie, and generally as to the state of the various 
hands. Few players have any idea to what an 
extent this may be carried by attentive and 
thoughtful observation. There is not a single card 
played from which information of some kind may 
not be inferred : in fact, as a great player expresses 
it, " Whist is a language, and every card played is 
an intelligible sentence." The insight good players 
get into their fellow-players' hands appears to the 
unpractised almost like second-sight. Great skill 
in this can of course only be attained by great prac- 
tice and great attention, combined with some special 
talent; but every industrious and careful player 
may do much in the way of inference, and when he 
has mastered the principles of the game, he ought 
to give the subject his best study. 

"lie following are some examples of the way 
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in which inferences may be drawn from cardi 
played : 

Lead, 

Plat. Infbrenqb. 

(In the plajfer'e cwn, first N.B. When there is an at 



lead.) 



AsyplahiRiik 



Ring. 



Ace followed by queen. 
Ace, followed by a small one. 
Queen (plain suits). 



temaUte, pour own hand^ 
cr Vie faU of the other 
cards, will often determine 
it. No accomvt is here 
taken of the signal for 
trumps, wTdch wiU some' 
times modify the inferenci 
to be drawn. 

Is the best in his haud ; he 
holds four or more of it; 
and has not five tramps. 

Holds also either queen oi 
ace. 

Holds knave also. 

Had originally five or more, 

Holds also knave and 10* 
but not ace or king. 



{In returning his Partner'.s 

lead) 
Does not lead out the mas- Does not hold it. 

ter-card. 
Any card, afterwards drop- Has no more. 

ping a lower one. 
Any card, afterwards drop- Has more. 

ping a higher one. 
{GeneraUy ) 

Forces his partner. Is strong in tmnqM. 

BeErains from doing so. Is weak in them. 
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Second Player. 



Plat. 
Ejug (to email one led). 
Queen (ditto). 

Knave (ditto j. 



Any smaller caid. 
Trumps a donbtfol triok. 

Does not trump it. 



iNFHRiEZIOP- 

Holds ace also, or no mora 
Holds king also, or ace and 

ten, ornomore. 
Holds also queen and king, 

or queen and ace, oi 

queen and one other only, 

or no more. 
Has none lower. 
Has not more than three 

trumps. 
Has more than three. 



ThM Flayer. 



Holds neither king 
queen. 



Fourth Player. 



Cannot win the trick. 



Wins it with any card. 



Has no oard higher than 
the one against him. 

Has no card between thif 
and the one against him. 



Second, TTdrd, or Fourth Player, 



\ Anycard. 

\ 



Has not the one next below 

it 
Refuses to trump a trick Probably is strong in trompni 



certainly against him. 
4ny discard, generally. 



and wants them led. 
Ts weak in that suit. 
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Plat. Ihfbrbnob. 

Discards the best of any Has the next beet and thi 

Boit. fnll commancL 

Discords the second best. Has no more. 

Plays nnneoessaiily a Signal for tmmpflL 

higher card before a 

lower. 

When it is considered that several of these op* 
portiinities for inference will occur in every trick| 
it will cease to be a matter of wonder what a clear 
insight skilled and observant players will, after a 
few tricks, obtain into each other^s hands. 

And, lastly, a good player must apply the results 
of his observation, memory, and inference with 
JUDGMENT in his play. This cannot be taught : it 
must depend entirely on the individual talent or 
good sense of the player, and the use he makes of 
his experience in the game. This will vary im- 
mensely iQ different individuals, and the scope for 
individual judgment in play is one of the finest 
features of the game. 

It sometimes happens that a person who has qual' 
Ified himself to be called a good player is further 
specially gifted by nature with the power to maka 
master-strokes of genius and skill, which will then 
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oons^'tuie him a fine player, the highest grade t< 
which it is possible to attain. 

The student must, however, be careful not to 
aim at this too early ; remembering alway? that be 
fore becoming a fine player he must learn to be a 
Bovmd one, and that the only way to do this is to 
be sought in a perfect systematic knowledge of tlic 
principles of the goma 



APPENDIX A, 



EXAMPLES OF HANPS. 

The following are a few simple hands plajedl 
khrough. They are not intended to exemplify skillj 
for, as in almost all hands, the play might admit 
of modification according to the capabilities of the 
several players; — ^they have merely the object of 
illustrating the routine practice of some of the more 
common and important points in the modern game ; 
— such as the signal for trumps, forcing, the return 
of a suit, discarding, and so on. 

A and C are partners against B and D ; the at- 
tention being chieliy directed to the play of the two 
former. The reader is supposed to play the elder 
liand A. The winner of each trick is marked with 
an asterisk. 
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EXAMPLE I. 

The object Df this example is to illastrate the 
making of a long plain suit, by the aid of your 
partner's long suit of trumps ; the trump lead being 
called for by signal. 



Hearts, Kg. 8, 6, 4, 3. 
Spades. 6, 2, 
Diamonds. 9, 6, 8, 9. 
Clubs. A. 7. 



Hearts. A. Q. En. 

Spades. 8, 7, 5. 

Diamonds. A. 10. 

Clubs. Q. Ku.'lO, 
5,3. 



Hearts Trumps. 

B D 

(Dealer) 

9 tamed up. 



Hearts. 9, 6, 8. 

Spades. Q. £n. 

Diamonds. K^ 
Q. Kn. 8, 7. 

Clubs. 9,4,3. 



Hearts. 10, 7. 

Spades. A. Eg. 10, 9, 4, 8. 

Diamonds. 5, 4. 

Clabs. Eg. 8, 6. 



EXAMPLES. 
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Triok, Flit7. 

I. *A Emg of Sp. 
B6 

oe 

Bbmabk.— Having five trompfl, 
O sfgnala to have them led. A not 
■eeing the 2 fall, will know that 
■olne one is addng for trumps, and 
will therefore caxefolly watoh the 
next round. 

D Knave „ 



n. * A Ace of Sp. 
B 7 
O 2 



»» 



»» 



KKir*K¥. — Trump signal oomr 
l^leted. 

D Q 



»♦ 



III. A 10 of H. 

RwMAKT. — ^In obedience to trump 
ifgnaL 

B £n. „ 

D 8 



11 



IV. O 2 of H. 
D 5 
A 7 
•B Q. 






Tridc 
V. 



Play. 
B Q. of OL 
♦O A. 
D 2 
A 6 






i> 



VL O 4 of H. 

A 4of Dl 
♦B A.of BL 



Vn B Kn. of CL 
O 7 
D 4 



>» 



•A Kg. 






•• 



vm. ♦A 10 of Sp. 

Bbmabk. — A has now brougM In 
his long suit, and pursues it to tht 
end. O discards his diamonds. It 
is immaterial what the adveraariei 
play. 

IX. ♦A 9 

X*A4 

XI. ♦A 3 

XII. •O 6 of H, 

XIIL*0 8 



9» 
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The result is that A and O win a treble b> eardi 
•gainst two by honors, and other considerable ad- 
verse strength. 
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EXAMPLE II. 

In tois the elder hand (A) has the same long wdi 
as before, but the strength in trumps is now giveL 
to the adversaries. The example is intended to il 
lustrate how a long suit, though it may not be 
brought in, may be made useful in forcing the 
strong adverse trump hand. 



Hearts. Q. Kn. 5. 
Spades. 6. 

Diamonds. A. 8, 7, 3. 
Clubs. A. Q. Kn. 7, 2. 



Eiearts, A. 9, 8. 
Spades. 8,7,5,2. 
Diamonds. 9, 6, 2. 
Clnbs. 10, 4, 8 



Hearts Trumps. 
B D 

(Dealer) 

King turned up. 
A 



Hearts. Kg. 10, 6, 
4,2. 

Spades. Q. Kn. 

Diamonds. Kg. Q 
Kn. 10. 

Clubsw 9, 5. 



Hearts. 7, 8. 

Spadea A. Kg. 10, 9, 4, 8 

Diamonds. 5, 4. 

Qlubs. Kg. 8to 6. 



SZAUPLES. 
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Triok. Flay. 

1. *A King of Sp. 
B 2 
O 6 

D Q. 

BJDtARX. — Commencement of sig- 
nal for tmmiMi. 






IL *A A. of Sp. 

Kemabk. — ^Better to go on with 
■padee at the risk of being tramped 
than to open a new weak suit. 
B5 „ 

O 3 of DL 
D Kn. of Sp. 

BKHfABK. — Signal completed. 



ni. 


A 10 of Sp. 




Bbmask.— To force the adverse 


hand \i 


hich has, by asking 


for 


tramps, declared itself strong 


in 


them. 


B7 „ 

O 7 of Di 
♦D 2 of H. 




IV. 


D 4 of H. 
A3 „ 
-BA.,, 
5 „ 




V. 


B 9 of H. 
O Kn.,, 




VL 


D 6of H. 
A 4 of Di 
B 8ofH. 





Trick. Hay. 

VIL ♦O A. of OL 
D 5 
A 6 
B 3 






9» 



VIIL O Q. of a 

^ *A Kg. „ 

Bbmabk.— To get rid of the com 
mand. 

B4 „ 



IX. A 9 of Sp. 
Bemabk. — Bepeating the fora 
to extract the last tramp. 

B 8 " 
O 8ofDi 
♦D 10 of H. 



D 10 of Di. 
A 5 
B 2 
*0 A 






XL ♦O Kn. of Ca. 

Bemabk. — ^The adverse trnmpi 
being now all forced ont, O, ha ring 
gained the lead by a card of re* 
entry, brings in hia daba, mai 
makes them all. 

XIL ♦O 7 „ 

xni. ♦o 2 ^ 



A and O gain 3 by cards. 



493778 
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EXAMPLE nL 

Tho iwtject of this is to illustrate the value of ihM 
duearcc \s a means of communicatiiig information. 



ffeoHs. A, 9, 7, 6. 
Spades. 6, 2. 

Diamonds. Q. En. 10, 0, 4. 
Clubs. 8, 8. 



Hearts. Q. 8, 5. 

Spades. En. 10,4. 

Diamonds. A. 8. 

Clabs. A. Q. 9, 7, 
2. 



Hearts Trumps. 

B D 

(Dealer) 
10 turned up. 
A 



Hearts. En. 10, a 

Spades. 9, 8, 7. 

Diamonds. 8, 7 
6,2. 

Glubfb En.10, i 



Hearts. Kg. 4, 2. 
Spades. A. Eg. Q. 5, 8. 
Diamonda Eg. 5. 
Olubs. Eg. 6, (L 



IEXA3IFLE8. 
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Wok. Flay. 

L *A Kg. of Sp. 
B 4 
02 
D7 



19 



M 



n. ♦A Q. of Sp. 
B 10 
O 6 
D 8 






in. *A A. of Sp. 

B Kn. „ 

O 3 of CL 

Rbmabk.— ThJB diaoaid at onoe 
gives spcesA insight into (Ta hand. 
He discaxds from Mb weak salt, and 
therefore he onght to be strong in 
tnunpe and diamonds. Bat he has 
not 5 trmnps or he would have sig- 
nnUed for them, and henoe, in all 
probability, he has at least 4 or 6 
diamonds. 

D 9 of Sp. 



rV. A Kg. of Di 
RzacABK. — ^The spade lead being 
now nnadvisable, A is justified in 
acting on the information gained by 
his partner's discord, and leads a 
•trengthening diamond. 

♦B A. 
O 4 
D 2 






)) 



V. •B A. of OL 
08 
D4 
A5 






>» 



Trick. Play, 

VI. B 2 of CL 
O Q. of Di 

Bkmabx.— This second discard 
completes the fnll information as to 
B's hand. In the first place, laving 
passed a doabtful trick, he has more 
than three crumps, and, as we nave 
seen, he has not five, he must have 
four with three diamonds. Second- 
ly, his discarding the best diamond 
diows he has perfect command ol 
the suit remaining behind. 

D 10 of 01. 
♦A Kg. „ 



VIL ♦A Kg. of H. 

Bemabk. — strengthening trump 
lead, justified by the knowJedgt 
gained in the last trick. 

B 5 

O 6 

D 3 






>9 



vni 


A 4 of H. 




B8 „ 




♦0 A. „ 




D 10 V, 


IX. 


7 of H. 




D Kn. „ 




A 2 „ 


• 


*BQ. :, 


X 


B Q. of 01. 




*0 9 of H. 


BmcABK. — Uses the last tnik 9 tl 


bring in his diamonds. 




D Kn. of 01 




A 6 



XI. ♦O 9 of Di 
XIL ♦O 10 
XIIL ♦O 



>» 



A and O win 4 hj oarda. 
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EXAMPLE IV. 

The object of this is to illustrate the advantagi 
of returning the proper card of your partner's lead, 
MS a means of conveying information. 



Hearts. 8, 5, 4. 

Bpades. Kn. 6. 

Diamondfl A. Q. 
Kn. 8, 8. 

Cftubs. A. ^. 4. 



Hearts. A. 9, 8, 2. 
Spades. A. Q. 6, 2. 
Diamonds. Eg. 5, 4. 
Clubs. 6, 8. 



Hearts Tramps. 
B D 

(Dealer) 

6 tamed up. 
A 



Hearts. En. 8. 

Spades. 10, 9» ^ 7 

Diamonds. 9, 0* 

Clubs. Q. lOf 9 
5,2. 



Hearts. Kg. Q. 10, 7 
Spades. Eg. 4, 8. 
Diamonds. 10, 7, 2. 
GhibB. En. 8, 7. 



BZAUPLUa. 
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PUy. 

I. A 7.of IL 
Bbmabk. — In thi§ hand every 
plain suit is so bad to lead that the 
tnunp lead with suoh strength is 
ifoite ja9tiflable. 



B 4 

♦O A 

D 6 






EL O 2 of H. 

SxMABX.— From this card retom- 
9»i, O most either have four or no 
luore. 

D Kn. 
*A Q. 
B 6 



>> 
»» 



»> 



III ♦A 10 of R 
RixABK.— It is jnsfciflable to take 
cat smother round of trampfl, though 
*.wo may fall for one : partly to see 
how they lie, and partly to get a 
discard from some one as a guide 
for the next lead. Leading the 10 
instead of the King is an additional 
asfluranoe to your partner that you 
have still one left. 

B8 

O 3 

RBViBK.~This 
O, having returned his lowest in 
the last trick, had four at first, and 
nas consequently now one remain- 
ing, w]ii(di therefore you are care- 
ful not to draw, as the game will 
depend on the two being made 

B 6of DL 



»> 
card shows 



that 



Trick. Flay. 

IV. A 10 of DL 
Rrmark. — For want of a bettet 
lead, you lead up to the niit tha^ 
has been declared weak. 
B En. 
*0 Kg.. 
D 9 






>» 



V. O 2 of Sp. 
D7 ., 
*A Kg. „ 
B 5 



» 



VI. A 4 of Sp. 
Bbmabk. — See remark, next tridb 
B Kn. 
♦O Q. 
D 8 






>» 



vn. ♦o A. of Sp. 

D9 „ 

^^ l> 
Bbmabk. -^This shows that yon 

(A) having returned your highesti 

had not more than three spades 

originaUy, and consequently have 

no more left Your partner (O) 

therefore, observing this, sees thai 

by leading the losing spade, he will 

enable you to make your tmmp 

separately from his, which will win 

the game. 

B 4of CL 



VIIL 



Sp. 



n 



O 6 of 

D 10 

*A Kg. of H. 
Bbxabk. — You trump wifhont 
hesitation, knowing your partner tt 
hold the other trump. 

B 3 of Di. ' 



O makes the last trump, and A and O make 3 by 
cards and 2 hj honors, winning a treble. 
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EXAMPLE V. 

This example is given to show how singularlj^, 
under extreme circumstances, the bringing in of s 
long suit may annihilate the most magnificent cards. 
The hand is a very remarkable Whist curiositj : A 
and O hold all the honors in every plain suit, and 
two honors in tnunps, and yet do not make a single 
tirickl 



Spades. Q. En. 

Diamonds. En. 10, 9, 8, 7, 6. 

Cluba 10, 9, 8, 7, 6. 



BearU. A. Q. 10, 
8. 

Bpades. 10, 9, 8, 
7,6,5,4,3,2. 



Hearts tramps. 
B D 

(Dealer) 

2 tamed ap. 
A 



Hearts. 6, 5, 4, 
3,2. 

Diamonds. 6. ^ 
3,2. 

Glabs. 5, i, i 8. 



Hearts. Eg. En. 9, 7. 
Spades. A. Kg. 
Diamonds. A. Eg. Q. 
dabs. A. Eg. Q. En. 



EXAMPLE. 
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Tklok. Play. 

I A 7 of H. 

Bkicabxs. — There can be no 
dcmbt about this being the proper 
leal. 

*B8 „ 
0*6 of CL 
D 2Qf H. 



Trick. Play. 

IV. B SofSp. 
O Q „ 
•D 5 of H. 
A. A. of Sp. 





V. 


D 6of H. 




XL B 2 of Sp. 




A En „ 




O Kn. „ 




*B Q. „ 




*D 3 of H. 




O 8 of OL 


• 


A Kg. of Sp. 










VI. 


♦B A. of H. 




HL D 4 of H. 




HKMAKKif. — T^et pmpHiifcy of thlfl 




A £g. „ 




lead is often questioned ; but it is de- 








fended by the impolicy of leading 
either of the extremely weak plain 














suita, and by the lead of trumps be- 








ing up to a renouncing hand, and 
therefore the most favorable pos- 


vn. 


*B 10 of Sp 




sible. Mto^ by giving B the lead 


vin. 


*B 9 „ 




■gain, it enables him to continue 


IX. 
X. 


*B 8 . 




the spade, for D to make his small 
trumps upon. 


.DO,, 

•B 7 „ 




A 9 „ 


XI. 


•B 6 „ 




•Blft " 


XTT. 


*B 6 „ 




o 7 of a 


XITT. 


*B 4 „ 





B and D win eveiy triok. 



APPEN13IX B. 



ON MODIFICATIONS OF THE RULES, DEPENDING 
ON THE STYLE OF PLAY OF YOUR PARTNER. 

It has been the principal object of this work to 
show that the modem scientific game of Whist im 
plies a combination of the hands of the two part- 
ners ; and it is of course essential to this combina^ 
tion, that each of the two partners must concur in 
adopting such a mode of play as will efficiently 
carry it out. Is is not necessary that each should 
be equally skilful, or should bring an equal amount 
of judgment to bear, but it is essential that each 
should understand the game in the same way; 
should be guided by the same main principles, and 
should adopt the same system in the general treat,- 
ment of his hand. 

Now, unfortunately, it happens that among the im 
mense numbers of persons who play Whist, or who 
pretend to plaj it, only a small minority at presenl 
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do understand or follow the system of the combined 
•game. Hence it continually happens, as eveiy ex 
perienced Whist-players knows, that you may sit 
down opposite a partner whose ideas of the game 
BO little agree with your own, that any attempts 
you may make to bring about a combination of the 
hands are abortive. 

It becomes an interesting question, therefore, what 
is the best course for you to follow under such cir- 
cumstances ? How far will it be prudent to adhere 
to the usual system ? and in what particulars should 
kt be departed from ? It is impossible to give any 
complete answer to these questions ; there may be 
such infinite variety in your partner's style of play, 
that no prescribed plan would meet all cases. You 
may find almost infinite gradations — ^from the mere 
blunderer, ignorant of any kind of principle or rule, 
to the clever, shrewd, observant player of the old 
school, who will make the most skilful efibrts to 
win the game, but will still refuse to adopt the 
proper means to show you his hand, or to under- 
stand and act on the indications you may give him 
©f yours. 

The following extract from an article on ' Modem 
Whist,' in the * Quarterly Review' for January 1 87 1, 
contains the only attempt we know of to classify 
Whist^pla^ers according to their mode of play : — 
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EXTRACT. 

** It would be Tain to attempt to descrile all thi 
infinite varieties of bad play ; but it may be usefoj 
to give a few of its most salient characteristics^ and 
this we may do by dividing whist-players into four 
classes, with, however, the proviso that such a clas- 
sification must be only approximate, and far from 
exhaustive in the lower grades. 

Beginning with the worst, the fourth class appear to 
have derived their ideas of playing from certain ora. 
traditions, which, though widely spread, and doubt- 
less of great antiquity, it is difficult to trace to any 
definite origin. Probably they may be the handing- 
down of the rudest practice in the infancy of the 
game. We have, as a matter of curiosity, paid 
some attention to the habits of this class, and the 
following may be taken as a summary of their chief 
rules, which, we beUeve, now appear in print for the 
first time : — 

' If you have an ace and king of any plain suit, 
lead them out at once. If not, lead from the best 
card you hold, in the hope of making it some time • 
or lead a single card for rufiing. 

* But if fortunately your partner has led before 
you, you have only to return his lead, and need noA 
take the trouble of scheming a lead of 70ur own. 
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* Never lead trumps, even if led first by jOMt part' 
Her ; it is wasting tLem, as they might make tiicke 
by trumping. 

* In all other cases do the best you can.' 

The only idea of skill possessed by these players, 
*^ in recollecting the high cards that are out, and in 
cascovering when the partner is likely to be short 
of a suit, that they may force him to trump ; they 
are quite indifferent as to the play of sequences and 
small cards, and wonder at anybody attaching im- 
portance to such trifles. This class forms the great 
mass of domestic players ; they are generally very 
fond of the game, and practise it a great deal; but 
their improvement is almost hopeless, as it is so hard 
to get them to take the first step, Le» to unlearn 
everything they already know. 

The third class are more deserving of respect. 
They have probably belonged originally to the fourth 
class, but by reading Hoyle or ]\A atthews, or some 
of the old books, aided by careful attention, practice, 
and natural ability, they have risen much above ity 
and have acquired, in domestic circles, the reputar 
lion of being superior players They are very ob. 
servant, recollect and calculaie well, draw shrewd 
Inferences as to how the cards lie, and generally an 
Actepts in all the ctccidentcd features of good play. 
.Rioir management of trumps is diametrically op 
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posed to that of the fourth class, as they have a great 
penahant for leading them, a course almost alwayt 
advantageous for them with inferior adyersaries. 

But skilful as these players are, they commit, as 
Deschapelles says, ' one long and continual fault 
which they do not see ;' they are * forts joueurs qui 
Bont de ditestables partenaires.' They do not play 
upon system/ they will not conform to the conven- 
tional language of the game ; and hence they lose 
the great advantage of the combination of their own 
with their partner's hands. They, indeed, usually 
object to system altogether, arguing that the play 
should be dictated by their own judgment. A play- 
er of this class will often lead from short suits, or 
will lead trumps when weak, or abstain from lead- 
ing them when strong, or will even refuse to return 
his partner's lead in them ; or, in fact, will adopt 
any other mode of playing for his own hand alone : 
* the worst fault,' says Mr. Clay, * which I know in 
a whist player.' 

If players of this class knew how easily they might 
step into the rank of first-class adepts, by simply 
adopting the orthodox system, they might be induced 
to devote a few hours to its acquisition ; but the 
great obstacle to their improvement is the pride they 
take in their own skill, which they object to make 
subservient to a set of rules, and, perhaps, in some 
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inst&noes, to tlio will of a partner inferior to them 
Belyes. 

The second class are those who play according tc 
correct system, but who, from want either of prac- 
tice or of talent, do not shine in individual skill. 
This is generally the case with the young who are 
properly taught, and their number is happily increas- 
ing every day. Two such players would unques- 
tionably win over two much superior adversaries of 
the third class ; and they make such admirable part- 
ners, that a fine player, working with one of them, 
would, of himself, realize almost the full advantage 
of the combination of the hands. This class are 
eminently hopeful ; they are already entitled to the 
name of good, sound players, and if they has^e only 
moderate abilities, they must continually improve. 

The first, or highest class, are those who, to the 
soundness and system of the second class, add the ^ 
personal skill of the third. They then become JimA 
players, and, although there may be among them 
many grades of excellence, they may, as a class, be 
said to have arrived at the summit of the scale." 



In the face of the immense variety of the style of 
play one may meet with, the only general advice 
^at can be gi^en is, as soon as it becomes apparent 
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fchat ycur partner does not understand your owt 
system, observe his play carefully, and endeavoi 
to discover what his peculiarities are ; and if you 
find he has any fixed habits at all, you may in most 
cases adapt your own play to them, and so turn 
them to your joint advantage. If he cannot, or 
will not, fall in with your system, you must adopt 
his, and so endeavor still, in defiance of him, to 
, make some sort of a combination, and avoid the 
cross purposes which are so beneficial to the adver 
sary. 

Although, however, the varieties of play which 
you may meet with from ill-educated, obstinate, or 
impracticable partners are so wide, and require, to 
make the best of them, such a special study of their 
individual characteristics, yet it is possible to adopt 
certain precautionary measures in your own play, 
, which will be of pretty general applicability. These 
deserve some careful investigation, and to enable us 
to study them conveniently, it is sufficient to assume 
the sole condition, in regard to your partner's play, 
that in playing his hand he does not adopt the rec- 
ognized modem combined system^ which it has been 
the object of this work to explain. 

If we examine carefiilly the various principles 
and rules which have been based on this system, 
ve shall find in how many cases the rules them 
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lelYes fedl, when the mutualitT/y on which they rest, 
ceases to exist. The fundamental theoretical prin 
ciple of the modem game, explaioed in Chap. III., 
is, Tliat tlie hands of the two pa/i'tners shall not hs 
played singly amd independently , hut shaU be com' 
bined and treated as fne. 

Now, by the a«snmed condition of your partner's 
play, the two hands cannot be combined and treated 
as one, for he does not enter into the required com- 
bination. And as, therefore, the fundamental ele- 
ment of the combination fails, the rules must be re- 
examined under another aspect, namely, that of their 
bearing on yotir own hand. If the use of a particu- 
lar rule of play is either to give information to your 
partner, on which he is to act, or to support him in 
some scheme of combination originated by him, 
then such a rule must be abandoned or modified, as 
useless to your side, and only giving the opponents 
arms against you. But if, on the other hand, we 
find a certain rule beneficial per se, without refer- 
ence to the combination, it may be retained. 

And in this case, another element may be admitted 
into consideration which has been carefidly excluded 
under the combined system, namely, that of playing 
BO as to deceive the adversa^ries. In the combined 
game, any unnecessary departures from recognized 
play, or any ^ false cards,' are imperatively forbidden 
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on the ground that deceiving your partner does nxor« 
evil than deceiving your adversaries do.es good. Bufc| 
manifestly, if your partner fails to draw the proper 
inferences, false play will not deceive him, and there- 
fore, so far from being forbidden, it is to be re- 
commended for its misleading effect on observant 
opponents. 

We may now go somewhat in detail through tho 
various rules for play, keeping, these conditions in 
mind. And the first thing to consider is how they 
affect the general system of treating the hand. 

General System of Treating the JSand, 

In Chapter III. it is stated that, in order that 
the two hands may be managed conjointly to tho 
best advantage, it is requisite that each partner 
should adopt the same general system of treating hia 
hand. And after discussing fully the various sys- 
tems that may be adopted, the conclusion is arrived 
at that the preferable one for this purpose is the 
long suit system / which determines that the open- 
ing of the game shall be by a long suit lead. 

But it is manifest that if the combination of the 
hands is not to be carried out, the reason above 
given for the adoption of any paiiicular system 
failB. Your partner will not adopt it, neither wil 
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he draw the proper inference from its adoption by 
you. Hence — which is the important thing — ^you 
are relieved from any restraint as to the opening of 
your game, and may make your first lead what 
ever you may deem most consistent with the inter 
ests oV your own hand. 

The long suit lead has many advantages per ae. 
Independently of the information it conveys. li 
you can establish the suit, you may possibly bring 
it in, without your partner's aid, and if not, its 
cards may often be useful for forcing your adver 
saries. Moreover, it is always a good defensive 
lead, as it avoids the danger of contributing to the 
establishment of any long suit of theirs. For these 
reasons, having a good long suit in your hand, it ia 
generally the safest plan to lead from it, even 
though the most important motive for doing so ia 
gone. 

But, under the circumstances we are now con 
sidering, the rule no longer becomes imperative 
You may lead a single card, or from a suit of two, 
or three, with perfect freedom, if it suits yoiu li 
is impossible to give rules for such cases ; the playei 
Ditist exercise his judgment on them as they ariseb 
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Plain Suit iJeads. 

Supposing that you decide to adopt tiie long suit 
lead, the nex fc question is, what ca/rd of the suit you 
shall play first ; and in this particular the fact of 
having an unsystematic partner considerably modi 
fies the ordinary rules. 

From ace and king, the ordinary lead is king first, 
to inform your partner. With a bad partner this is 
useless, and, as he might trump the king if he has 
not one of the suit, it is better to begin with the ace. 

From king and queen, the king is still the best 
lead, to prevent you partner from putting on the 
ace, or to force it out from the adversaries. 

From queen, knave, a/nd ten, still lead the queen, 
for analogous reasons. 

From ace, queen, knave, the usual lead, ace fol- 
lowed by queen, can hardly be improved upon ; 
possibly, however, to follow the ace with the knave 
might deceive the advei*saries as to the position oi 
the queen, and might be useful in inducing your 
partner to put on the king, but it would not be so 
certain to force it out if on your left hand. 

From king, queen, knave, t&n, or king, kikwt, ten^ 
the ten may be adhered to, as the best way of 
making your partner get rid of the commandmf 
caids. 
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From ace cmd four othersy the usual lead, of th« 
ftce first, enables a good partner to count your hand : 
— ^with a bad one you may begin with a small one, 
as the best chance of making two tiicks in the suit. 

In the other cases, where, with a good partner, 
you lead the smallest card you have, with a bad one 
you should prefer an intermediate one, as it is of 
little consequence to you, or your partner, and may 
puzzle the adversaries. If you have an intermedi 
ate sequence, it is good to lead one of the cards 
forming it : thus with king, ten, nine, eight, and 
three, lead the nine ; which may prevent a small 
card from winning. 

Leading from a Short Suit. 

If in the ordinary game you lead from a shoi*tand 
weak suit (say, for example, ten and two small ones, 
or knave dnd a small one), you lead the highest, to 
inform your partner. But when this motive fails^ 
the practice would only convey information to be 
used against you ; and you may lead the lowest or 
an intermediate card, to mystify your adversaries, 
und prevent their drawing any correct iiiferenof 
from your play. 
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Leading Trwmps from JFlve, 

This is almost always advantageous in the com 
bined game, because with such great numerical 
strength you may generally disarm the opponents, 
and bring in your own or your partner's long suits 
or high cards. 

But to do this you must have your partner's co- 
operation ; and this, with an uneducated player, you 
probably will not obtain. He may not understand 
the long suit system; or he may consider yout 
trump lead a mistake, and refuse to return it, or, 
still worse, he may force you, and so spoil youY 
plan« 

In this state of things, the question whether yoti 
shoT^Id lead the trump requires much consideration, 
and is not easily solved. 

If yours is not the first lead of the hand, 
probably the previous tricks may give you some 
clue as to how the cards lie. In the absence of such 
clue, probably the best guide is to consider the prob 
able advantages of the trump lead as regards youi 
own hand. If your other cards are good, the trumji 
lead will, most likely, he the best thing, and you 
must defend yourself against any antagonistic pro 
reedings of your partner as best you can. If, on the 
contrary, you have only a poor hand, vou may dc 
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befcter by ruffing, in which case your opponents may 
lead trumps themselves. It is one of the cases in 
which your own judgment at the time must direct 
you. 

What Card to lead from a Strong Suit of Trumps. 

In the proper game you generally lead the lowest, 
unless you have three honors ; your partner has a 
good chance of winning the first trick, and you may 
depend on his returning the suit the first opportu- 
nity. With a bad partner the case is not so clear, 
as he may not approve the trump lead, and may 
prefer to keep Ids trumps for ruffing. 

Hence, if it is very important to you to get 
trumps out, and you hold ace and others, it is better 
for you to make sure of two rounds without your 
pai'tner's aid. This, however, should only be done 
under a pressing emergency, as it is so very desir- 
able to keep up the command. In the majority of 
cases, adhere to the usual rule, and if your partner 
does not return the suit, get the lead yourself 
again as early as you can, and complete the extrac 
tion. 

Retwming your Pa/rtner^a Trump Lead. 

Tbis you aie bound to do when playing with • 
good partner, for reasons fully stated in Chap. J V 
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But yon are not bound to return the trump lea« 
of an uneducated or unsystematic player, as you 
have no confidence that his lead is dictated by the 
proper motives. Wild and unjustifiable trump leads 
are the most common characteristic of bad players, 
just as cautious trump leads are of good ones. Wlien, 
therefore, playing with one of the former class, he 
leads a trump, it would be folly for you to return 
it, unless either it suits your own haiid, or you can 
infer by the fall of the c&rds that he has stumbk^d 
upon a correct mode of play. 

Retwrning yowr Partnev^a Lead m Plain iSuUa, 

This you may generally do, as he may have some 
motive or other which it will be as well for you to 
fall in with. He may not, probably will not, lead 
his longest suit ; he may lead either from a high 
card, in hopes of making it, or from a single card, in 
hopes of ruffing. In either case you may humor 
him, and let him do what he can towards trick-mak- 
ing in his own way, provided it does not interfere 
with any more advantageous scheme of your own. 

What Card to return to yov/r Pa/rtner^s JLead. 

The rule of returning the higher, if you have only 
two left, must on no account be followed with a brul 
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parhier. Its object is to aid your partner in estab> 
lishing his long suit; to get rid of the command; to 
give him a good opportunity of finessing ; and to in. 
form him how many cards of the suit you hdld« 
But every one of these advantages is thrown away 
on an unsystematic player, and you may be onl^ 
wasting good cards, and affording information ta 
the adversary. 

Forcing yowr Pa/rlm^r. 

In the correct game you must not force your part- 
ner if there is a probability that he is strong in 
trumps ; but this rule does not apply when you are 
playing with an unsystematic partner. He may 
probably wish to use his trumps for ruffing, and you 
must humor him rather than thwart him. Hence, 
if he fails in a suit, do not be deterred (as you would 
be in the correct game) from forcing him, by the 
mere fact of your being weak in trumps yourself: 
since to abstain will do you no good, and will rather 
benefit the adversaries. 

CoJlingfar Trumps, 

This of course is useless with an unsystematio 

partner; it will only convey information to your 

disadvantage. Oonaideringy however, the impre» 
6 
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sion to be j^roduced on the adversaries, it is pomsible 
sometimes so to deceive them as to induce them to 
lead trumps. For example, if one of them leads the 
king of a suit, you having queen and a little one, 
your queen must fall the second round, and by 
throwing it away on the first round you may often 
induce the leader to stop hia suit and substitute a 
trump lead, particularly if he is a player of the old 
school. Further, you may often advantageously make 
9^ feigned call (for example, when you have one or 
two little trumps and want to ruflF), with the view 
of preventing the adversaries from leading trumps, 
which they, being strong, might otherwise do. 

Second Player. 

With ace, king, you may put on the ace. Witn 
king, queen, the king. With ace, queen, knave, 
the queen. With queen, knave, ten, the queen or 
knave. With king, knave, ten, the knave. With 
queen, knave, and one other, the queen. All these 
effect the desired objects without betraying your 
hand. 

In other cases the ordinary conventional rule of 
playing the lowest should not be followed, if you can 
plaj an intermediate card without detriment to your 
own hand. If you hold only two cards, it may 
often be good U- play the higher, unless it is an nee, 
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which it is advisable to hold up over the leader. 
This style of play will effectually mystify youi 
adversaries^ and do neither you nor your partnez 
harm. 

Trumping a Doubtful Trick. 

The usual rule is to trump if weak in trumps, but 
p jt if strong, which gives useful indications to your ' 
partner. The rule may be generally adhered to, as 
it is also the best play for your own hand ; but cases 
may arise where you may wish to follow a contrary 
course, and in these you may get rid of the usual 
fear of deceiving your partner. It may even be de 
idrable sometimes to adopt the reverse of the usual 
play, for the purpose of expressly deceiving the ad- 
versaries, and leading them to do something advan- 
tageous to you. 

Third Player, ^nessing. 

Being third player you are still bound to do your 
best to win the tiick, by generally playing your 
highest ; but you have, with a bad partner, much 
more liberty as regoxds finessing. 

In the proper combined game you are forbidden 
to finesse to your partner's original lead, except 
with ace, queen. With a partner who does not 
cead, on principle, from his longest suit, this re 
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striction does not apply, and jou may often fineeai 
with advantage ; with king, knave, and a small one, 
for example, the knave is a very good card to play 
third hand. 

Fourth Player, 

The usual rule is, if you cannot win the trick, 
throw away the smallest card you have. With an 
unobservant partner this is of no use ; consequent- 
ly, to deceive the adversaries, throw away a higher 
one. 

You may also often puzzle them by winning your 
partner's trick unnecessarily, if the card you win it 
with is not likely to be otherwise useful. 

Seqy^nceSy Second, Thi/rd^ or Fourth Mcmd. 

With a good partner it is imperative to play the 
lowest card of a sequence, as one of the most fre- 
quent and most useful modes of giving him infer- 
mation. When, however, the partner is unobserv- 
ant, the rule should be systematically violated, as 
one of the best means of mystifying the adversaries. 
]^lay sometimes the highest, sometimes a middle 
card, and the lowest occasionally, so as to prevent 
them from forming au}'' idea what rule you are like- 
ly to follow. 
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Disca/rding. 

In the proper game you discard from a weak or 
ihort suit, which gives a good partner a positive in- 
dication in what direction your strength lies. The 
rule is considered so essential by good players that 
they will even unguard a king or a queen for the 
sake of adhering to it. 

With a bad partner this is of course useless, and 
you must study your own hand alone. If the cards 
of the weak suit are worthless, it may often still he 
advantageous to preserve your long suit ; but on no 
account should you risk losing a good card, which 
might be of much use in the play of the hand. It 
may even be advantageous sometimes to throw away 
from your long suit, particularly if it contains a 
tenace, with the object of deceiving the adversaries, 
. and getting it led up to. 



These remarks, thCagh necessarily incomplete 
and indefinite, will give some idea of the manner in 
which the play of a hand should be modified by tho 
fact of having a bad partner ; and probably their 
chief value should be in leading the student to avoid 
a blind and unreasoning adoption of fixed rules, bu< 
r^iher to cultivate a constant habit of reasoning ai 
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he pl^ijs, and of considering less the rules themselvei 
fchan the principles, they are founded on. If th« 
player can always bear in mind tlie reason why^ is 
the ordinary game, he ought to do a certain thing, 
he will have but little difficulty in appreciating th^ 
cases, as they arise, when this reason fails, and 
when, consequently, the established rule no longer 
applies. 

Such cases must constantly occur in playing with 
on unsystematic partner ; and the ability promptly 
and skilfully to deal with them, is one of the great 
characteristics of a fine player. And although it ia 
very customary for those who know and appreciate 
the correct game to dislike sitting opposite to inca> 
pable, uneducatod, or obstinate partners, and t^ 
consider themselves somewhat in the light of mar- 
tyrs when they are obliged to do so, yet there can 
be no doubt that, from the opportunities such cases 
afford for variety of practice, they may, by careful 
observation and earnest study, be made conducive^ 
in no mean dsgree, to improvement in the gamei 



RHYMING BULES, MNBMOKIO MAI 
IMS, AND POCKET PRECEPTS. 



ro BHOBT MEMORANDA OF niPORTANT POINTS TO BB 
MIHD B¥ THOSB WHO WOULD PRACnSB THB MODIBH 
BOIBNTIFIO GAMB OF WBIST. 



If yoa the modem game of Whist wonld knoffy 
From this great principle its precepts flow : 
Treat yonr own hand as to yonr partner's joimed, 
And play, not one alone, but both oornbined. 

Your first lead makes your partaier understand 
What is the chief component of your hand ; 
And hence there is necessity the strangest 
That your first lead be from yowr suit thafs lonffmL 

In this, with aee and king, lead kingy then aee; 
With king and qtieen, king also has first place ; 
With ac6, queen, kna/oe, lead ace and then the guemi^ 
With ace, four emaU ones, ace should first oe seen ; 
With queen, krutve, ten, you let the queen precede; 
In other cases, you the lowest lead. 

Ere you return your friend's, your own suit plaj; 
But trumps you tn^ist return without delay. 

When yon return your partner's lead, take psias 
To lead him back the best your hand contains, 
If you received not more t/tan three at first ; 
If you had more, you may return the wcost. 
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But if yon hold the master card^ yoa*re boosd 
In most cases to play it second raund, 

WTheue'er jou want a lead, 'tis seldom wrong 
To lead up to ike weak, or through the strong. 

h second hand, your lowest should be played, 
Unless you mean ^^ trump signal '*'' to be made ; 
Or if youVe king and queen, or ace and king, 
Then one of these will be the prox^er thing. 

BCnd well the rules for trumps, you'll often need them 
When you hold five, 'tis always sioht to Li 

THEM; 
Or if the le4d won't come in time to you, 
Then signal to your partner so to do. 

Watch also for your partner's trump reqnest, 
To which, witJi less than four, play out your be$L 

To lead through honors turned up is bad play, 
Unless you want "She trump suit cleared away. * 

When, second h*nd, a doubtful trick you see. 
Don't trump it if you hold more trumps thjaa% three : 
But having three or less, trump fearlessly. 

When weak in trumps yourself, don't force your friend | 
But always f oroe the adverse strong trump hand. 

For sequences, stern custom has decreed 
The jowest you must play, if you don't lead. 

When you disrwrd, weak suits you ought to ob 
For strong ou'w are too Taluable to lose. 
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VERBATIM PROM THE PORTLAND OLUB 

CODE. 



THB BUBBBB. 

1. The rubber is the best of three games. If the first 
two games be won by the same players, the third game 
b not played. 

SGOBINa. 

2. A game consists of five points* Each trick, above 
six, counts one point. 

3. Honours, i, «., Ace, King, Queen, and EQiave of 
trumps, are thus reckoned : 

If a player and his partner, either separately or con- 
jointly, hold — 

I. The four honours, they score four points. 
IL Any three honours, they score two points. 
III. Only two honours, they do not score. 

4. Those players, who, at the commencement of a 
deal, are at the score of four, cannot score honours. 

5. The penalty for a revoke * takes precedence of all 
-nther scores. Tricks score next. Honours last. 

6. Honours, unless claimed before the trump card of 
the following deal is turned up, cannot be scored. 

• Vide Law 72. 
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7. To score honours is not sufficient. ; they must be 
called at the end of the hand ; if so called, they may 
be scored at any time during the game. 

8. The winners gain — 

I. A treble, or game of three points, when their 
adversaries have not scored. 
II. A double, or game of two points, when their 

adversaries have scored less than three. 
IIL A single, or game of one point, when their 
adversaries have scored three, or four. 

^ 9. The winners of the rubber gain two points (com- 
monly called the rubber points), in addition to the 
value of their games. 

10. Should the rubber have consisted of three games, 
the value of the losers* game is deducted from the gross 
number of points gained by their opponents. 

11. If an erroneous score be proved, such mistake 
can be corrected prior to the conclusion of the game in 
which it occurred, and such game is not concluded 
until the trump card of the following deal has been 
turned up. 

12. If an erroneous score, affecting the amount of the 
rubber,* be proved, such mistake can be rectified at 
any time during the rubber. 

CUTTING. 

18. The ace is the lowest card. 

14. In all cases, every one must cut from the same 
pack. 

15. Should a player expose more than one card, he 
must cut again. 

* 6, g. If a single is scored by mistake for a double oi 
treble, or f>iM verad. 
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FOBMATION OF TABLE. 

1 8. If there are more than four candidates, the play- 
era are selected by cutting : those first in the room hay- 
I ing the preference. The four who cut the lowest cards 

play first, and again cut to decide on partners ; the two 
lowest play against the two highest ; the lowest is the 
dealer, who has choice of cards and seats, and, haying 
once made his selection, must abide by it. 

17. When there are more than six candidates, those 
who cut the two next lowest cards belong to the table, 
which is complete with six players ; on the retirement 
of one of those six players, the candidate who cut the 
next lowest card has a prior right to any af tercomer to 
enter the table. 

OTJTTINO CARDS OF BQUAL VALUB. 

18. Two players cutting cards of equal yalue,* unless 
such cards are the two highest, cut again ; should they 
be the two lowest, a fresh cut is necessary to decide 
which of those two deals. 

19. Three players cutting cards of equal value cut 
again; should the fourth (or remaining) card be the 
highest, the two lowest of the new cut are partners, the 
lower of those two the dealer ; should the fourth card 
be the lowest, the two highest are partners, the original 
lowest the dealer. 

CUTTING OUT. 

20. At the end of a rubber, should admission be 
claimed by any one, or by two candidates, he who hasi 
or they who haye, played a greater number of conseca 

* In cutting for partoerB. 
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tive rubbers than the others is, or are. out ; but when 
all have played the same number, they must cut to de- 
cide upon the out-goers ; the highest are out. 

ENTRY AND BR-ENTBT. 

21. A candidate wishing to enter a table must de- 
clare such intention prior to any of the players having 
cut a card, either for the purpose of commencing a 
fresh rubber, or of cutting out. 

22. In the formation of fresh tables, those candidates 
■who have neither belonged to nor played at any other 
table have the prior right of entry ; the others decide 
their right of admission by cutting. 

23. Any one quitting a table prior to the conclusion 
of a rubber, may, with consent of the other three play- 
ers, appoint a substitute in his absence during that 
rubber. 

24. A player cutting into one table, whilst belonging 
to another, loses his right * of re-entry into that latter, 
and takes his chance of cutting in, as if he were a fresh 

candidate.! 

25. If any one break up a table, the remaining play- 
ers have the prior right to him of entry into any other, 
and should there not be sufficient vacancies at such 
other table to admit all those candidates, they settle 
their precedence by cutting. 

SHUFFLINQ. 

26. The pack must neither be shuffled below th« 
table nor so that the face of any card be seen. 

*i, e.f his prior right. 

f And last in the room {pide Law 16). 
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37. The pack must not be shuffled during the play 
of the hand. 

28. A pack, having been played with, must neither be 
lUuffled, by dealing it into packets, nor across the table. 

29. Each player has a right to shuffle, once only, 
except as provided by Rule 32, prior to a deal, after 
a false cut,* or when a new deal f has occurred. 

30. The dealer's partner must collect the cards for the 
ensuing deal, and has the first right to shuffle that pack. 

31. Bach player, after shuffling, must place the 
cards, properly collected and face downwards, to the 
left of the player about to deal. 

32. The dealer has always the right to shuffle 
last ; but should a card or cards be seen during 
his shuffling or whilst giving the pack to be cut, 
he may be compelled to re-shuffle. 

THB DEAL. 

33. Each player deals in his turn ; the right ot 
dealing goes to the left 

34. The player on the dealer's right cuts the pack, 
and in dividing it, must not leave fewer than four 
cards in either packet; if in cutting, or in replacing 
one of the two packets on the other, a card be 
exposed,^ or if there be any confusion of the cards, 
or a doubt as to the exact place in which the pack 
was divided, there must be a fresh cut. 

35. When a player, whose duty it is to cut, has onca 



♦ Vide Law 34. f ^*<^ ^^^ 37. 

t After the two packets have been re-united, Law 89 
tomes into operation. 
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I 

separated the pack, he cannot alter his intention ; he 
can neither re-shuffle nor re-cut the cards. 

86. When the pack is cut, should the dealer shuffle 
the cards, he loses his deal. 

A NEW DEAL. 

B7. There must be a new deal* — 

L If, during a deal, or during the play of a hand, 
the pack be proved incorrect or imperfect. 
n. If any card, excepting the last, be faced in the 
pack. 

88. If, whilst dealing, a card be exposed by the 
dealer or his partner, should neither of the adversaries 
have touched the cards, the latter can claim a new 
deal; a card exposed by either adversary gives that 
claim to the dealer, provided that his partner has not 
touched a card ; if a new deal does not take place, the 
exposed card cannot be called. 

89. If „ during dealing, a player touch any of his 
cards, the adversaries may do the same, without losing 
their privilege of claiming a new deal, should chance 
give them such option. 

40. If, in dealing, one of the last cards be expescd, 
and the dealer turn up the trump before there is reason- 
able time for his adversaries to decide as to a fresh 
deal, they do not thereby lose their privilege. 

41. If a player, whilst dealing, look at the trump 
card, his adversaries have a right to see it, and maj 
exact a new deal. 



* i. &, the same dealer must deal again. Vide alst 
Laws 47 and 50. 
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43. If a player take into the hand dealt to him i 
card belonging to the other pack, the adversaries, on dis- 
covery of the error, may decide whether they will have 
a fresh deal or not. 

A MISDBAL. 

43. A misdeal loses the deal.* 

44. It is a misdealt — 

I. Unless the cards are dealt into four packets^ 
one at a time in regular rotation, beginning 
with the player to tbe dealer's left. 
II. Should the dealer place the last {i. «., the 
trump) card, face downwards on his own, 
or any other pack. 

III. Should the trump card not come in its regula/ 
order to the dealer; but he does not lose 
his deal if the pack be proved imperfect. 

IV. Should a player have fourteen^: cards, and 
either of the other three less than thirteen. § 

y. Should the dealer, under an Impression that he 
has made a mistake, either count the cards 
on the table, or the remaiuder of the pack. 

yi. Should the dealer ^eal two cards at once, or 
two cards to the same hand, and then deal 
a third ; but if. prior to dealing that third 
card, the dealer can, by altering the position 
of one card only, rectify such error, he maj 
do so. except as provided by the second 
paragraph of this Law. 

yiL Should the dealer omit to have the pack cut 
to him, and the adversaries discover the 
error, prior to the tramp card being turned 
up, and before looking at their cards, but 
not after having done so. 

! * Bxoept as provided in Laws 45 and 50. 

Vide also Law 36. 
Or more. 
The pack being perfect. Vide Law 47. 
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45. A misdeal does not lose the deal if, during the 
dealing, either of the adversaries touch the cards prior 
to the dealer's partne/ having done so, but should the 
latter have first interfered with the cards, notwith- 
standing either or both of the adversaries have sub- 
iequently done the same, the deal is lost. 

46. Should three players have their right number of 
cards — the fourth have less than thirteen, and not 
discover such deficiency until he has played any of 
his cards,* the deal stands good ; should he have 
played, he is as answerable for any revoke he may 
have made as if the missing card, or cards, had been in 
his hand ; t he may search the other pack for it, or them. 

47. If a pack, during or after a rubber, be proved 
incorrect or imperfect, such proof does not alter anv 
past score, game, or rubber ; that hand in which the 
imperfection was detected is null and void ; the dealer 
deals again. 

48. Any one dealing out of turn, or with the adver- 
sary's cards, may be stopped before the trump card is 
turnod np, after which the game must proceed as if no 
mistake had been made. 

49. A player can neither shufi^e, cut, nor deal for his 
partner, without the permission of his opponents. 

50. If the adversaries interrupt a dealer whilst deal- 
ing, either by questioning the score or asserting that it 
is not his deal, and fail to establish such claim, should 
a misdeal occur, he may deal again. 

51. Should a ])layer take his partner's deal, and mis- 
deal, the latter is liable to the usual penalty, and thr 

* i, e,y until after he has p ayed to the first trick. 
f Vide also Law 70, and Law 44, paragraph iv. 
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adversary next in rotation to the player who ought ta 
have dealt then deals. 

THB TRT7MF CABD. 

52. The dealer, when it is his turn to play to the first 
tiiclr, should take the trump card into his hand; if 
left on the table after the first trick be turned and 
quitted, it is liable to be called ; * his partner may at 
any time remind him of the liability. 

63. After the dealer has taken the trump card into 
his hand, it cannot be asked for ;t a player naming it 
at any time during the play of that hand is liable to 
have his highest or lowest trump called.J 

54. If the dealer take the trump card into his hand 
before it is his turn to play, he may be desired to lay 
it on the table ; should he show a wrong card, this 
card may be called, as also a' second, a third, &c., 
until the trump card be produced. 

55. If the dealer declare himself unable to recollect 
the trump card, his highest or lowest trump may be 
called at any time during that hand, and, unless it 
cause him to revoke, must be played ; the call may be 
repeated, but not changed, i. «., from highest to lowest, 
or vice versd^ until such card is played. 

CARDS LIABLE TO BE CALLED. 

53. All exposed cards are liable to be called, and 
mvist be left § on the table ; but a card is not an ex- 

* It is not usual to call the tramp card if left on the table, 
f Any one iflay inquire what the tramp suit is, at anj 
time. 
1 In the manner desoxibed in Law 55. 
§ Face upwards. 
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posed card when dropped on the floor, or elBewhen 
below the table. 
The following are exposed * cards : — 

I. Two or more cards played at once.f 
II. Any card dropped with its face upwards, or in 
any way exposed on or above the table, even 
though snatched up so quickly that no one 
can name it. 

57. If any one play to an imperfect trick the best 
card on the table,! or lead one which is a winning card 
as against his adversaries, and then lead again,§ or play 
several such winning cards, one after the other, without 
waiting for his partner to play, the latter may be called 
on to win, if he can, the first or any other of those 
tricks, and the other cards thus improperly played are 
exposed cards. 

58. If a player, or players, under the impression that 
the game is lost — or won — or for other reasons — throw 
his or their cards on the table face upwards, such cards 
are exposed, and liable to be called, each player's by 
the adversary; but should one player alone retain his 
hand, he cannot be forced to abandon it. 

59. If all four players throw their cards on the table 
face upwards, the hands are abandoned ; and no one 
can again take up his cards. Should this general exhi- 

* Detached cards (i. d., cards taken out of the hand but 
not dropped) are not liable to be called unless named ; 
vide Law 60. It is important to distinguish between ex- 
posed and detached ca^s. 

f If two or more cards are played at once, the adversa- 
ries have a right to call which they please to the trick ir 
course of play, and afterwards to call the others. 

t And then lead without waiting for his partner to play 

I Without waiting for his partner to play. 
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bition show that the game might hare been shved, oi 
won, neither claim can be entertained, unless a revoke 
be established. The revoking players are then liable to 
the following penalties : they cannot under any circum- 
stances win the game by the result of that h&nd, and 
the adversaries may add three to their scoie, or deduct 
three from that of the revoking players. 

60. A card detached from the rest of the hand so as 
to be named is liable to be called ; but should the ad- 
versary n^me a wrong card, he is liable to have a suit 
called when he or his partner have the lead.* 

61. If a player, who has rendered himself liable to 
have the highest or lowest of a suit called, fail to play 
as desired, or if when called on to lead one suit, lead 
another, having in his hand one or more cards of that 
suit demanded, he incurs the penalty of a revoke. 

62. If any player lead out of turn, his adversaries 
may either call the card erroneously led^-or may call 
a suit from him or his partner when it is next the turn 
of either of them f to lead. 

63. If any player lead out of turn, and the other 
three have followed him, the trick is complete, and the 
error cannot be rectified ; but if only the second, or the 
second and third, have played to the false lead, their 
cards, on discovery of the mistake, are taken back; 

* i. e., the first time that side obtains the lead. 

f i. e. , the penalty of calling a suit mast be exacted from 
whichever of them next first obtains the lead. It followi 
that if the player who leads out of tnrn is the partner of 
the person who oughb to have led, and a suit is called, it 
must be called at once from the right leader. If he is al- 
lowed to play as he pleases, the only penalty that remaini 
is to caU the card erroneously led. 



( 
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there is no penalty against any one, excepting the origin 
nal offender, whose card may be called — or he, or hif 
partner, when either of them * has next the lead, may 
be compelled to play any suit demanded by the adver- 
iparies. 

64. In no case can a player be compelled to play a 
caid which would oblige him to revoke. 

65. The call of a card may be repeated f until such 
card has been played. 

66. If a player called on to lead a suit have none of 
it, the penalty is paid. 

CARDS TLAYBD IN EUROR, OR NOT PLAYED TO A 

. TRICK. 

67. If the third hand play before the second, the 
fourth hand may play before his partner. 

68. Should the third hand not have played, and the 
fourth play before his partner, the latter may be called 
on to win, or not to win the trick. 

69. If any one omit ])laying to a former trick, and 
such error be not discovered until he has played to the 
next, the adversaries may claim a new deal; should 
they decide that the deal stand good, the surplus card 
at the end of the hand is considered to have been 
played to the imperfect trick, but does not constitute a 
revoke therein. 

70. If any one play two cards to the same trek, or 
mix his trump, or other card, with a trick to which it 
does not properly belong, and the mistake be not dis- 
covered until the hand is played out, he is answexabli 

*i, e,f whichevez of them next first has the lead, 
t At every trick. 
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for all consequent revokes he may have made.* If, 
during the play of the hand, the error be detected, the 
tricks Tnay be counted face downwards, in order to 
ascertain whether there be among them a card too 
many : should this be the case they may be searched, 
and the card restored ; the player is, however, liable 
for all revokes which he may have meanwhile made. 

THB REVOKE. 

71. Is when a player, holding one or more cards oi 
the suit led, plays a card of a different 8uit.t 

72. The penalty for a revoke : — 

I. Is at the option of the adversaries, who, at the 
end of the hand, may either take three tricks 
from the revoking player J— or deduct three 
points from his score— or add three to their 
own score ; 

II. Can be claimed for as many revokes as occt t 
during the hand ; 

IIL Is applicable only to the score of the game in 
which it occurs ; 

lY. Cannot be divided, ». 0., a player cannot add 
one or two to his own score and deduct one 
or two from the revoking player ; 
V. Takes precedence of every other score, e, g.^ — 
The claimants two — their opponents nothing 
— the former add three to their score — and 
thereby win a treble g^ame, even should the 
latter have made thirteen tricks, and held 
four honours. 

73. A revoke is established, if the trick in which it 
occur be turned and quitted, i. «., the hand removed 
from that trick after it has been turned face downwards 
on the table — or if either the revoking player or hii 

* Vide aiso Law 46. f Vide also Law 61. 

} Ajxd add them to their own. 
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partner, whether in his right turn or otherwise, lead oi 
play to the following trick. 

74. A player may ask his partner whether he has 
not a card of the suit which he has renounced ; should 
the question be asked before the trick is turned and 
quitted, subsequent turning and quitting does not 
establish the revoke, and the error may be corrected, 
unless the question be answered in the negative, oi 
unless the .revoking player or his partner have led or 
played to the following trick. 

75. At the end of the hand, the claimants of a revoke 
may search all the tricks.* 

76. If a player discover his mistake in time to save 
a revoke, the adversaries, whenever they think fit, may 
call the card thus played in error, or may require him 
to play his highest or lowest card to that trick in 
which he has renounced ; — any player or players who 
have played after him may withdraw their cards and 
substitute others : the cards withdrawn are not liable 
to be called. 

77. If a revoke be claimed, and the accused player 
or his partner mix the cards before they have been 
sufficiently examined by the adversaries, the revoke is 
established. The mixing of the cards only renders 
the proof of a revoke difficult, but does not prevent the 
claim, and possible establishment, of the penalty. 
* 78. A revoke cannot be claimed after the cards have 
been cut for the following deal. 

79. The revoking player and his partner may, un- 
der all circumstances, require the hand in which tin 
revoke has been detected to be played out 

*VideLa.w77. 
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90. If a revoke occur, be claimed and proved, beta 
on the odd trick, or on amount of score, must bo de- 
cided by the actual state of the latter, after the penalty 
is paid. 

81. Should the players on both sides subject them> 
selves to the penalty of one or more revokes, neither 
can win the game ; each is punished at the discretion 
of his adversary.* 

83. In whatever way the penalty be enforced, under 
no circumstances can a player win the game by the re- 
sult of the hand during which he has revoked ; he can- 
not score more than four. (Vide Rule 61.) 

GALLING FOR NEW CABDS. 

83. Any player (on paying for them) before, but not 
after, the pack be cut for the deal, may call for fresh 
cards. He must call for two new packs, of which the 
dealer takes his choice. 

6BNBRAL BULBS. 

84. Where a player and his partner have an option of 
exacting from their adversaries one of two penalties, 
they should agree who is to make the election, but 
must not consult with one another which of the two 
penalties it is advisable to exact ; if they do so consult 
they lose their right ; f and if either of them, with or 
without consent of his partner, demand a penalty to 
which he is entitled, such decision is final. 

This role does not apply in exacting^ the penalties for a 
revoke ; partners have then a right to oonsult. 

* In the manner prescribed n Law 78. 
f To demand any penalty. 
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85. Any one daring the play of a trick, or after the 
four cards are played, and before, but not after, they 
are touched for the purpose of gathering them together, 
may demand that the cards be placed before their re 
■pectivo players. 

S6. If any one, prior to his partner playing, should 
call attention to the trick — either by saying that it is 
his, or by naming his card, or, without being required 
BO to do, by drawing it towards him — the adversaries 
may require that opponent's partner to play the highest 
or lowest of the suit then led, or to win or lose * the 
trick. 

87. In all cases where a penalty has been incurred, 
the offender is bound to give reasonable time for the 
decision of his adversaries. 

88. If a bystander make any remark which calls the 
attention of a player or players to an oversight affect* 
ing the score, he is liable to be called on, by the play- 
ers only, to pay the stakes and all bets on that game or 
rubber. 

89. A bystander, by agreement among the players, 
may decide any question. 

90. A card or cards torn or marked must be either 
replaced by agreement, or new cards called at the ex- 
pense of the table. 

91 Any player may demand to see the last trick 
turned, and no more. Under no circumstances can 
more than eight cards be seen during the play of the 
band, viz. : the four cards on the table which have 
not been, turned and quitted, and the last trick 
turned. 

*». e,, refrain from winning. 
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